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JACQUES SELIGMANN & C°_ 


3 East 51st Street, New York 
PAINTINGS and WORKS of ART 


Ancien Palais Sagan, Rue St. Dominique PARIS 





9 Rue de la Paix 


























Grand Central Art Galleries 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, TAXICAB ENTRANCE 
15 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Announce a series of 


ANNUAL MEMBERS PRIZE EXHIBITIONS 
The first exhibition will be held NOVEMBER 20th to DECEMBER 8th, will occupy all 
of our galleries and include an important work by each painter and sculptor member. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PRIZE OF $1,000 THE MRS. JULIUS ROSENWALD PRIZE 
for the best figure painting OF $500 


THE IRVING T. BUSH PRIZE OF $1,000 
for the best piece of sculpture 
THE LOGAN GRAND CENTRAL ART 
GALLERIES PRIZE OF $1,000 
for the best landscape, still life or marine 


THE WILLIAM O. GOODMAN PRIZE 
OF $500 


THE HOWARD HEINZ PRIZE OF $500 
(Together with several smaller cash prizes) 


This exhibition will unquestionably offer one of the finest- collections of contemporary 
American Art ever assembled and we call to the attention of our many clients the unusual 
opportunity for purchase. 


Galleries open daily 9 to 5:30; after November 1st, 9 to 6 P. M. 
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F. New.in Price, President 
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ALBERT DU VANNES 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
PAINTINGS—OLD MASTERS 


39 East 57TH STREET 
New York 





Lewis ¢¢ 


Simmons 
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Old Masters 
and 

Art Objects 
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730 Fifth Ave., New York 


CHICAGO, 908 N. Michigan Ave. 
LONDON, 74 South Audley St. 
PARIS, 16 Rue de la Paix 























BOWER GALLERIES 
PAINTINGS 


English School XIII Century Drawings, Water Colors, Miniatures 


HOTEL FAIRFAX Telephone 
116 East 56th Street, New York City WICKERSHAM 0660 

















WHITNEY STUDIO GALLERIES 
CONTEMPORARY ART 








HHRICH 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 


36 East 57th Street 
New York 
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| J. LEGER & SON 


13 DUKE ST., ST. JAMES’S 
London, S. W. 1 
Established 1892 Tel.: Gerradd 7621 





Sir Wm. Pettit by J. Zuffany, 
R. A. Sise: 36”x28”. 


OLD PAINTINGS of the English, 


French, Dutch, 
German and 


Italian Schools OLD MASTERS 


Inspection and correspondence cordially 
invite 




















CHICAGO 
GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 





Sixth Semi-Annual Exhibition 


by 
ARTIST MEMBERS 


November 15th to December 15th 





$8900 IN AWARDS 
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Max SAFRON 
GALLERIES 


eA merican 


and 


Foreign Paintings 
] 
4398 Olive Street 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
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NAVAJO INDIAN RUGS, POTTERY AND 
SILVERWORK 


Appointment or Mail 
J. G. WORTH care Art Digest 
9 E. 59th St., New York 
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What They Say 


From Herman Dudley Murphy— 

“It seems to me that the most important factor 
for Tue Art Dicest’s success is the maintenance 
of a strict impartiality. The public is being misled 
by the predominance of awards in some of our 
exhibitions to radical work. They don’t realize 
that it is due to the fact that the juries appointed 
by the associations holding the exhibitions have 
sometimes a majority of radicals. I believe that 
there should be two juries, a conservative and a 
radical, for each exhibition, the exhibitors indi- 
cating on the entry cards which section they desire 
to enter, and that the pictures should be hung in 
separate sections. That would insure vastly fairer 
treatment than under the present system.”—H. 
Dudley Murphy, Lexington, Mass. 


The Art Digest Functions— 

“Appreciation of art, and admiration for your 
magazine, grow with the reading of each number. 
And each has been read likewise by others. May 
the editor’s shadow never grow less!—Mrs. 2. J. 
Singer, San Francisco, Cal. 


Sets a Standard for the Mazagine— 

“TI think that THe Art Dicest constitutes the 
finest literature on art in this country.—Augustus 
Karda, Denver, Col. 


“Easily Read by Busy People’’— 

Tue Art Dicest is certainly filling a long felt 
want, giving us information of what is taking place 
in the art world in a form easily read by busy 
people. I could not do without the magazine.— 
Helen E. Keep, Detroit. 

“Opens Up a World So Different’’— 

“To me each number opens up a world so differ- 
ent and so distant from the one I live in that for 
several days after the arrival of THe Art DiceEst 
I feel like one traveling in far lands and fair; 
where even the language is different. How I 
would love to talk to some in that language and 
learn the why of many things I see and read about 
. that world.”"—Mrs. E. G. Akam, Flandreau, 

D 


“The Publication That Was Lacking’’— 

“T was very thankful to you for THe Art 
Dicest. It is just the kind of publication that 
ny lacking.”—Albert Jean Levone, Philadelphia, 

‘a. 

Combatting the Commercial Spirit— 

“Tue Art Dicest is something which I feel I 
cannot do without. I not only like its policy, but 
find myself reading it from cover to cover. Other 
art magazines bore me to extinction. I fear, too, 











BRODERICK GALLERIES 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Paintings Prints 
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The Milch Galleries 


AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 
WATER COLORS 
DRAWINGS 
ETCHINGS 
SCULPTURE 
Exhibitions 

108 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 


Members Associated Dealers in American Arts 
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Established 1848 


F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 


Inc. 

12 East 54th St. 
NEW YORK 
9 Rue de 1’Echelle 
PARIS 
eo 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 
and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 























REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 Firth Ave., New York 
& 
PAINTINGS 


by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 

















DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


Egyptian, Greek and Persian 
Antiquities 
Bankers Trust BuILDING 
598 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 
Opp. American Mission 23 Place Vendeme 
CArRo PAR 




















Robert Hyman & Son 
OLD PORTRAITS AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 
OBJECTS OF ART 


715 Lexington Av. (near s7th + 
Tel. Regent 7236 NEW YORK 

















GALERIE 
BEAUX ARTS 


116 Maiden Lane San Francisco 


Nov. 20 to Dec. 4 
Exhibition by INA PERHAM 














NATHANIEL M. VOSE 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
(TWO GENERATIONS IN ART) 
PAINTINGS FRAMING 
RESTORING 


that most of them are run one lines unworthy of 
an honest painter’s respect. I am willing te sub- 
scribe to anything and fight for anything that will 
combat the commercial spirit of the age!”—Agnes 
Symmers, Milton Point, Rye, N. Y. 


**Indispensable’’ in New York— 
“TI only wish to tell you how indispensable your 
magazine is.”—Orson Lowell, New York. 


*‘Indispensable’’ on a Farm— 

“It certainly is the indispensable art magazine. 
Every artist and every one interested in art should 
have it.”—Della Garretson, Rural Route, Dex- 
ter, Mich, 


A Retired Art Dealer’s View— 

“You have succeeded in promoting a most satis- 
factory art news distributor and I am sure as the 
years roll on you will continue to improve and 
have the satisfaction of giving to your increasing 
readers a medium of information and education in 
the field of art."—Fred K. Keer, Newark, N. J 


This Reader Likes Advertisements— 

“Personally I like advertisements, as from them 
I get a good idea of activities in the art world of 
New York, for though seldom able to go there, I 
do like to keep up a knowledge of its activities.”— 
Jeanie Lea Southwick, Worcester, Mass. 


“‘Newsy and Up to the Minute’’— 

“Tue Art Dicest is the finest art magazine in 
the field, newsy and up to the minute.”—Guy M. 
Chapel, Chicago. 


“The Only Impartial Art Magazine’’— 

“I think Tur Art Dicest is the only impartial 
art magazine on the market. Congratulations!” — 
Anthony Angodrola, Kansas City Art Institute. 


An Art Supervisor’s Opinion— 

“IT have enjoyed this magazine immensely. It 
always contains such a complete list of activities 
of the month. The articles are interesting and 
the criticisms fair.”—Eleanor R. Vogelby, Super- 
visor of Art, Butler, Pa, 


800 Have Access to One Copy— 

“We feel that Tue Art Dicest meets a great 
need and is of value both to us and to the stu- 
dents. Our copy is placed in the school library 
where 800 students have access to it.”—Caroline 
F. Lanterman, Secretary, New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art. 


An Advertiser’s Compliment— 

“We are verv much delighted to see that your 
paper is not filled with advertisements of every 
description, that its columns are kept for art 
dealers and firms whose advertisements are in 
keeping with the name. For an artist your paper 
is verv valuable, as it gives dates of exhibitions 
and places where art can be shown. We have had 
response from our advertising in your valued 
magazine, which should become the leading publi- 
cation on art in this country.”—Herzog Galleries, 
Houston, Tex. 


A Voice from the Northwest— 

“Tt surely will help out here if you will get a 
little of the northwest art activities in your most 
precious magazine (I say precious sincerely). 
was one of your first subscribers and I hope I will 
be one of your last.”—Alonzo Victor Lewis, 
Seattle, Wash. 


A Voice from Italy— 

“T am deeply interested in the serious manner 
your most valuable and splendid little magazine 
presents itself, and I assure you that your efforts 
in representing ancient and modern art. etc., are 
both useful and highly instructive. THe Art 
Dicrst should he in every studio and home where 
people wish to know what is going on in the art 
world.”—Hendrik Christian Anderson, Villa Hel- 
ene, via P, Stanuslao Mancini, Rome. 


Glad of the Founder’s ‘‘Nerve’’— 

“Not onlv is it comprehensive and clever, but it 
exhales such a pleasant personal atmosphere to 
warm the cockles of the far awav heart and bring 
it into intimate acpuaintance with its aspirations 
that Tne Art Dicest is unique in the field. I 
was so glad you had the inspiration and nerve to 
start it. TI am so glad it is the success it deserves 
to be.”"—Mrs. W. F. Godley, Davenport, Ia. 
Recommended— 

“T am very much pleased with THe Art Die«st 
as a paner on art and TI have recommended it 
to all mv friends.”—Maraues E. Reitzel, Rock- 
ford Colleae. Rockford, Ill. 

No Apologies and No Appeals— 

“Never at any time has America so greatly 
needed a paper such as yours for the develop- 
ment of its art. You make no apologies or 
beggar-like appeals for art. You know its im- 
portance, its great importance. You dignify art, 
and you deserve success.”—Marjorie D. Martinet, 
Director, Martinet School of Art, Baltimore. 
Its Work Is Far Reaching— 

“We are so badly in need of what you are doing. 
Your work is far-reaching and of great interest 
and help to art.”—Leander Leitner, New York. 
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Findlay Galleries, :.. 
EST. 1870 
1225-27 Baltimore 4634 Mill Creek 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Foreign and American 
PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS 


Member Associated Dealers in American 
aintings 























Established 1875 


CALO GALLERIES 


128 West 49th St, NEW YORK 
Tel.: Bryant 6739. Bet. B’way & 6th Av. 
WE BUY AND SELL 
PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN ARTISTS 

















HERZOG GALLERIES 


OF HOUSTON, TEXAS 


PAINTINGS ANTIQUES 
OBJETS D’ART 
3619 Main St. Correspondence invited 














J. J. Gillespie Company 





Paintings, Etchings, Mezzotints 
English Antique Furniture 


639 LIBERTY AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 

















CANTEUR ART GALLERIES 
Formerly Keers Galleries 
17 WASHINGTON 8T. NEWARE, N. J. 
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GRACE HORNE’S 
GALLERIES 


Stuart at Dartmouth, BOSTON 


Throughout the season a series of 
selected exhibitions of the best in 
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Boston Museum Opens 54 Rooms Tracing the History of Decoration 

















Windows from Chippendale Room from Woodcote Park, Ep- Pine Panelling from Essex County, Mass. New Wing of 
som, Surrey. About 1750. Boston Museum. Decorative Arts, Boston Museum. 


An entire new wing of the Boston Mu- | of donors and lenders has been very great. | period rooms, the earliest being from a 
seum devoted to the decorative arts of Eu- | Seven entire rooms have been given—the | Tudor house once existing in Somersetshire, 
rope and America was opened Nov. 14 with | Louis XVI and Hamilton Palace rooms by | England, and dated about 1490. Other fine 
a private view to last one week. The public Mrs. Frederick T. Bradbury in memory of 
view will date from the 20th. The wing her brother, George Robert White ; the 
comprises three stories with fifty-four rooms Tudor oe Pe Mrs. sg * — 
and galleries adjoining the main building. cour Gaaek ae Gan waa de cote Park, _Epsom, England, and four 
On three sides it looks upon a courtyard pada: gianna se pn eh (Races pity, <bigpmasagge of the time of Louis XV 
garden enclosed by the walls of the old and | from Risk; Maine, is Dediey Leavitt, Pick- nn > , two of which came from the cele- 
new parts of the building. man; the room from Marblehead by Mrs. rated Chateau de la Muette at Passy, 


examples are the state morning room from 
Hamiiton Palace, near Glasgow, dated 1690; 
a Chippendale room, about 1750, from Wood- 


: R France. 

In the words of Edward Jackson Holmes, | George H. Davenport, and the Chippendale oe ; i 
director, “the new galleries provide the mu- | Toom from Woodcote Park by Eben Howard Ay acres ‘at American yom gives 8 Very 
lees for the first time with the opportunity Gay.” complete picture of the changes which took 
to exhibit works of decorative art in their An organization known as the “Trestle | Place in the well-to-do homes of our ances- 


proper relation and with adequate space Board” has given and lent many representa- ie in New England from the time of the 
and light. It was in January, 1924, that tive examples of early American furniture seventeenth century ot crude interiors, rep- 
gifts had so increased in number and import- and decorative objects, and as a result paint- resented by a room from Boxford, Massa- 
ance that a new wing must be built. Many ings by Copley, Smibert, Greenwood and chusetts, to the restrained and elegant edi- 
Sf the exhibits remained for years in storage other American artists, silverware made by fices of the late eighteenth century, of which 
awaiting appropriate space. The generosity Paul Revere, and numerous fine antiques three McIntire rooms are illustrative. 

may be seen, arranged by experts in decor- 
ation under the direction of Edwin James 
Hipkiss, curator of the department. 

The collections, dating from the Gothic 
period through the eighteenth century, are 
arranged as far as possible in chronological 
order: the main floor is devoted to Euro- 
pean collections from Gothic times through 
the seventeenth century; the ground floor 
to European and American collections of 
the eighteenth century, while on the court 
floor are American collections of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Among the outstanding earlier objects are 
rare Gothic tapestries, including eight frag- 
ments of tapestries made in 1480-83 for 
Cardinal Ferry de Clugny, recently acquired 
and exhibited for the first time in America; 
many Gothic sculptures and architectural 
fragments; an important fifteenth century 
painted window from Hampton Court, Here- 
fordshire, England; and various collections 
of Italian, Flemish, Spanish, and English : 
Door in McIntire Dining Room Looking | objects of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- | Detail of Exterior of Tudor Corner Room 

Through McIntire Parlor (1800-1). teenth centuries. There are some twenty (1490), from Somersetshire. 
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Bowls of 2,000 B. C. Excavated in America 





Group of Mimbres Pottery Bowls Excavated in New Mexico. 


While the Metropolitan and other Amer- 
ican museums have been excavating for an- 
cient art in Egypt and Asia, the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts has been doing its share 
by unearthing evidences of prehistoric cul- 
ture on the North American continent. Its 
expedition last summer to the Mimbres Val- 
ley, New Mexico, headed by Dr. Albert E. 
Jenks, chairman of anthropology at the 
University of Minnesota, recovered many 
decorated bowls that were believed to exist 
in that region, and recently fifteen cases of 
this extraordinary pottery of a lost race 
were put on exhibition. 

One of the disclosures made by Dr. Jenks, 
which was withheld from the press until 
the night he lectured at the Institute, was 
that this ancient race cremated their dead, 
at least in certain instances. One of the 
bowls unearthed contained a powdery blue- 
gray substance which, on analysis, proved to 
be bone ash. If, as some believe, the Mim- 
bres culture dates as far back as 2,000 B. C., 
the discovery might constitute one of the 
earliest known instances of cremation. 


Of particular interest to the Institute of 
Arts was the excavation of about sixty 
pottery bowls, painted on the inside with re- 
markable designs. In almost every instance, 
these bowls were found inverted over the 
heads of the dead, who were buried in a 
sitting position. Almost without exception 
a hole was broken in the bottom, presumably 
so that the spirit of the bowl might accom- 
pany the spirit of the man into another 
world. But these ancient artistic people 
punched these holes most carefully, so as to 
injure the beautiful ornamentation as little 
as possible. 

The designs may be divided into two gen- 
eral classes: geometric and naturalistic. No 
two are alike, and an endless variety of rec- 
tangular and curvilinear ornaments are to be 
found, remarkable for their ingenuity. The 
mystery is that a race which showed so few 
other evidences of development should have 
pushed its ability in design to such a point 
of perfection. The animal forms, generally 
found in burials with children, represent 
bats, fish, birds, measuring worms, and tuf- 
keys; they were probably dolls, used by the 
children when alive. 





Davis’ Last Print 


[See reproduction on the first page] 


A dream of beauty, shadowed forth in an 
etching, was the last souvenir left by War- 
ren Davis to posterity. “Nocturne,” repro- 
duced on the cover of this issue of THE Art 
DicEst, was completed on the day of his 
death from a heart attack. The work has 
now been issued in the form of a posthu- 
mous edition by Francis H. Robertson, his 
publisher, at Westport, Conn. 


Davis won fame as a painter before he 
began to etch. He was particularly success- 
ful with his nudes, and some of them, first 
exhibited in 1923, were selling at four times 
the original price when he died. He gave 
his figures a seemingly plastic character; 
they stand out convincingly from the plate. 
He also gave them movement, and their 
rhythm has a charm that makes them dis- 
tinctively his own. 

A memorial display of Davis’ paintings, 
pastel drawings, and etchings is being held 
at the galleries of Harlow, McDonald & Co., 
New York, until Nov. 23. 





Ainslie Sponsors Clivette 

It was the New Gallery which, under 
George S. Hellman’s management, brought 
Merton Clivette prominently before the art 
world and helped to introduce him to France, 
where the Luxembourg acquired one of his 
paintings. Now that Mr. Hellman has re- 
tired and the New Gallery has gone out of 
existence, Clivette has found another sponsor 
in George H. Ainslie, who will exhibit his 
work in the Ainslie Galleries in New York, 
Philadelphia and Los Angeles, and in other 
galleries in various parts of the United 
States. 

“The art world,” according to Mr. Ainslie, 
“is outspeeding the scientists. An absolutely 
new world has been discovered in esthetics. 
The old order is passing away and taking 
its place in history. I heartily agreed with 
the critics of Paris in their estimation of 
Clivette. He deserved the sensation he 
caused there, and the American public should 
see more of his work. Not only will I show 
his paintings in my own and other dealers’ 
galleries, but a number of museums are co- 
operating with me in arranging exhibits.” 





Chiswick 


Readers of THe Art Dicest are familiar 
with Ken Wood House, on the outskirts of 
London, which Lord Iveagh bequeathed to 
the British nation to house his art collec- 
tion, and which in itself is a gem of the 
decorative art of Robert Adam. Now the 
Duke of Devonshire has given an option to 
certain public bodies to sell, for £80,000, 
Chiswick House, another mirror of 18th 
century taste, in the Hammersmith section 
of London, which is the work of another 
famous designer, William Kent. 

The estate, secluded behind its walls, com- 
prises 66 acres and a palatial mansion. [f 
it is not acquired for the public, builders 
will “develop” it. 

William Kent took over the task of Chis- 
wick House on the death of Colin Campbell, 
the original architect, and was responsible 
for the interior. Into the decoration of the 
principal rooms he put some of his most 
lavish work. The house was built for the 
last Earl of Burlington, whose town house 
in Piccadilly is now the home of the’ Royal 
Academy. Chiswick House was intended to 
house the art collections he had gathered 
on the continent, and it has been suggested 
that if the present effort to buy the prop- 
erty for public use succeeds, no more ap- 
propriate purpose could be found for it 
than as an art gallery. 

The grounds reflect with equal perfection 
the cultivated taste of the times in which 
they were planned. The portico of the 
house faces towards the Thames, across 
sweeping lawns. The back looks upon a 
cluster of aged trees, and beyond them down 
an avenue that ends in a crescent-shaped 
group of statues, lions and urns and draped 
figures in the classical manner. Elsewhere 
in the grounds there are many similar fig- 
ures standing like sentinels beside the drives 
and paths. Then there are other acces- 
sories- with which it was the fashion of the 
18th century to heighten natural beauty—a 
classical temple, an obelisk rising from a 
stagnate pool, and a bridge of ornate stone. 
The temple and the obelisk may be rec- 
ognized in the background of a painting by 
Hogarth and Cooper, now at Chatsworth, of 
the Cavendish children playing in the 
grounds of Chiswick House. 

Pope was one among the circle of wits 
and poets who gathered round Lord Bur- 
lington at Chiswick. John Gay, author of 
the “Beggar’s Opera,” was another. It was 
to his noble friend that he wrote :— 


While you, my Lord, bid stately piles 
ascend, 

Or in your Chiswick bow’rs enjoy your 
friend; 

Where Pope unloads the boughs within 
his reach, 

The purple vine, blue plum, and blushing 
peach. 


A $4,000,000 Memorial 


Preliminary plans for the lighthouse and 
statue to be erected in San Domingo to the 
memory of Columbus will be exhibited in 
Madrid next spring. Albert Kelsey, archi- 
tect of the Pan-American building in Wash- 
ington, is acting as technical adviser, and 
the United States government will be asked 
to vote $1,000,000 towards the project, which 
will cost four times that sum. 

The people and the governments of all the 
Americas are to be asked to contribute. The 
idea was launched in 1914 by William E. 
Pulliam, receiver of Dominican customs. 
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Kansas City Adopts Plans for Its Great $3,000,000 Art Museum 



















The “William Rockhill Nelson” Facade of Kansas City’s Proposed New Museum. 


Two museums constructed as one, but 
with separate facades and with a setting of 
natural beauty, will give Kansas City prob- 
ably the most beautiful and distinctive art 
center in America. The plans are made, the 
funds ar available, and only a few details 
are to be arranged before construction work 
begins on the William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery of Art and the Atkins Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

About fifteen years ago Mr. Nelson, the 
publisher, left his entire estate, valued at 
fifteen millions, for art, the income only to 
be spent for works of art, with nothing for 
maintenance of building. The estate was to 
be held in trust during the lifetime of his 
wife and daughter. The bequest grew dur- 
ing the remainder of Mrs. Nelson’s life, and 
after her death continued to increase, and 
when Mrs. Kirkwood passed away it was 
found that her will, correlating that of her 
mother, provided for a museum building, 
and the gift of a beautiful park located in 
the geographical center of the city. Mr. 
Kirkwood, the son-in-law, also bequeathed 
several hundred thousand dollars for build- 
ing purposes. 

Mrs. Mary Atkins meanwhile left about 
$800,000 for an art museum. Fortunately 
there were few conditions to be met in either 
case, and this permitted the trustees to unite 
with the Nelson interest in planning one 
large building, costing about $3,000,000. The 
main facade is to bear the name of Mr. 
Nelson, and the west end that of Mrs. 
Atkins. 

The Kansas City Art Institute has more 











than eight acres adjoining the museum’s 
site. Founded in 1894 as a small drawing 
class, the institute has grown gradually until 
now it ranks with many of the older art 
schools of the country. Its dream of a large 
building, with ample studios and galleries, 
has been realized by the acquisition of the 
estate of August R. Meyer, who for years 
had been associated with Mr. Nelson in 
giving to the city its fine system of parks 
and boulevards. This property had been 
acquired and was presented to the institute 
by Howard Vanderslice. 
rare trees and shrubs, and a Japanese gar- 
den of great beauty. The main lawn forms 
a kind of amphitheater, well adapted for 


Scager | 


There are many | 
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Courtesy of Wright & Wright, Architects. 


pageants and outdoor drama. A large audi- 
torium and exhibition rooms will be added. 

It is estimated that Kansas City’s com- 
bined museums will have an income perpetu- 
ally of more than $500,000 a year which 
must be expended in the purchase of art 
and in no other way. Not a cent can be 
applied on maintenance or upkeep of build- 
ings. 

The Kansas City Art Institute, of which 
| R. A. Holland is director, correlates all the 
| art interests of Kansas City, just as the Art 
Institute of Chicago and the Detroit Art 
Institute do in those cities. Its responsibil- 
ities and activities will soon expand a hun- 


dred-fold. 








A Strange Story 
Of all the strange things done in the name 
of art, none is stranger than the painting in 
1849 of the portrait of the skull of Goya— | 


an incident which has just been brought to | 


light. The gloomy and fantastic imagina- 
tion of Poe, or the brain of Goya himself, 


would be hard put to it to discover an ade- | 


quate reason for the exploit, as just related 
in Comedia of Paris. 

It was known that when the Keane of the 
artist were taken to Spain with those of his 
inseparable friend interred with him, Goi- 
coechea, the painter’s skull was not found. 
The tomb had been violated, the lid of the 
coffin broken, and the tall, impressive skele- 
ton of Goya found headless. Only by the 
great length of the bones was it identified. 
Recently a controversy was raised between 


| Pierre Paris, director of the future Villa 
| Velasquez in Paris, and Boyer d’Agen as to 
the motive for the disappearance of the cra- 
nium. From various bits of evidence Mons. 
d’Agen concluded that the tomb had been 
robbed by order of the Marquis of San 
| Audrian, for reasons that had long remained 
mysterious. 

It has now been learned that in 1849: the 
skull was given by him to the painter Firrao, 
with a commission to paint a portrait of it. 
The authorities of the University of Sara- 
gossa very recently recovered this canvas, on 
the back of which was found confirmation in 
the writing of the marquis himself. 

Mons. d’Agen will endeavor to find trace 
of the skull itself. “One may see,” says 
Comedia, “the power of the brain from this 
shell—a power so evident that the macabre 
character of this document is in a way 
partly illumined.” 






















The “Atkins Museum of Fine Arts” Facade of Kansas City’s New Museum. 
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“As Ithers See Us” 


When Julius Meier-Graefe visited this 
country in the course of the last art season 
there were only a few pitifully inadequate 
reports of his doings or sayings by the 
daily or weekly journals. Tue Art Dicest 
was the only periodical to reflect his views 
with any approach to adequacy or even to 
give a comprehensive account of his visit. 
But now that he has been in Germany again 
for about nine months, and has begun to 
write his opinions of us, some quotable 
views are being published here. Vanity Fair 
had an article by him entitled “A Few Con- 
clusions on American Art,” and this is 
partly the inspiration for a long article by 
Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn Eagle 
on “Key to Americanisms,” the rest of the 
inspiration having come from Bruno Paul’s 
impressions of a visit to New York in Die 
Form, a German art monthly. 

Mrs. Read criticises foreign intellectuals 
in general for not even seeking to learn any- 
thing about American art before they give 
learned opinions on life and character in 
this country. She also criticises the organ- 
izers of shows of American art abroad—and 
there have been very few of such shows— 
for not assembling works which express to 
some extent the American psychology, and 
for gathering instead groups of pictures that 
put American artists under the suspicion of 
copying Frenchmen. Meier-Graefe at least 
saw the work of those Americans who are 
sincerely seeking to express themselves and 
are therefore expressing their country. And 
3runo Paul makes art the point of begin- 
ning for an analysis of Americans. He is 
an architect-designer, former cartoonist for 
Simplicissimus, and director of the “Staats 
Hochschule” and “Freie und Angewandte 
Kunst” in Berlin. 

Meier-Graefe makes a “scholarly summing 
up of an impression, but an impression based, 
I should say, on insufficient observation, and 
somewhat biased by those American radicals 
who talk more and better than they paint. 
; For all his careful analyses and com- 
parison he admits that the American flavor 
eludes him—in fact, that we have not in- 
corporated it in our art. He comes back 
to the skyscraper concept of our civilization 
as a measure for artistic expression. Be- 
cause it uniquely expresses our civilization 

the skyscraper rhythm should find 
some expression in our art. He does not 
mean anything so obvious as painting pic- 
tures of skyscrapers, but getting into our art 
a metaphysical relation between how we live 
and feel and the skyscraper. He 
singles out the cerebral, charming and com- 
petent still lifes and landscapes painted by 
Sidney Dickinson, as coming the closest to 
expressing this relation. 

“But he comes closer to stating the quality 
of American painting, and this quality as 
characterizing an aspect of the American 
temperament, when he speaks of our happiest 
expression being water-color painting, and 
that this medium is characterized by a ‘feel- 
ing of aspiration.’ It is a key to the 
American temperament which demands 
beauty and charm and wants a happy end 
for plays, moving pictures and stories. He 
says that we do not use water color, despite 
our supremacy in it, to express our times, 
as, for example, was the use Daumier made 
of the medium in his polemics against~the 
political abuses of the reign of Louis Phil- 
lippe, or as Guys did to record the morals 
and manners of the Second Empire. 

“But what about Edward Hopper’s and 
Charles Burchfield’s portraits of our native 
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Hotels Fall in With the New Art Spirit 
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“P. T. Barnum Plowing on His Estate at 
Bridgeport,” by Griffith Bailly Coale. 


Mural decorations by recognized artists 
will be a feature of every hotel built or 
operated by the Development Service Cor- 
poration, New York, which has already en- 
gaged well-known painters to beautify sev- 
eral of the hostelries it has erected. The 
day of cheap prints selected without regard 
to artistic merit, or of atrocious copies of 
old masters by hack wielders of the brush, 
or of hotel walls bare of adornment, is pass- 
ing, in the opinion of Stephen N. Bobo, 
president of the corporation, who engages 








architects and painters to work together for 
the creation of beautiful effects. 

Griffith Baily Coale and R. McGill Mack- 
all are among the artists who have painted 
murals for hotels recently built or now being 
constructed. Coale, who did the portrait of 
Cardinal Mercier a few years ago, is a mem- 
ber of the National Society of Mural Paint- 
ers, and his decorations for the Half Moon 
Hotel in Coney Island were hung in an 
exhibition of the Architectural League. 

For the Beach Hotel in Bridgeport, Conn,, 
Coale has done a series of historical murals, 
including one entitled “P. T. Barnum Plow- 
ing on His Estate.’ Barnum was for years 
the community’s most noted citizen, and his 
ploughing elephant brought much fame to 
the town. The trains on the New Haven 
road often stopped to let passcngers obtain 
a better view of the strange sight. Atop 
the e‘ephant was a Hindu in oriental cos- 
tume. No more effective bit of publicity 
was ever planned by the showman. Thou- 
sands of letters came from all parts of the 
country asking about the merits of the ele- 
phant as a farm animal. It all ended with 
the realization that the beast’s “drawing 
power” was mainly in aid of Barnum’s cir- 
cus, to which he had “drawn” the attention 
of about twenty million people. 

Mr. Mackall is working at present on the 
lobby decorations for the Woodrow Wilson 
Hotel, New Brunswick, N. J. Historical 
incidents, including the appearance of Wash- 
ington there in Revolutionary times, are de- 
picted. Events in President Wilson’s life 
wi:l figure in other scenes. 





architecture, as intrinsically American as any 
skyscraper representation, as interpretative 
of America and as much of our times as 
any illustration of events could be? Yet in 
these no polemic against poverty or our 
crudity and lack of sophistication, but a 
humor and a romanticism without senti- 
mentality and an emotional response to the 


commonplace and everyday that is very 
American. 
“It is interesting to note that Meier- 


Graefe rates America as more esthetically 
proficient than England, if not up to France 
or Germany.” 

Of Bruno Paul’s reaction to the American 
scene, Mrs. Read expresses her reaction to 
his reaction as follows: 

“Bruno Paul, being an artist himself, if 
philosopher and critic as well, has based 
his conclusions on those aspects of American 
esthetic expression which are most sympa- 
thetic to his metier, architecture and the 
arts of design. His essay is an analysis of 
the American people as deduced from this 
phase. His conclusion that the outstanding 
characteristic of the American people is a 
craving for beauty is probably the first time 
that they have been so summarized.” 


The dress of the American woman, our | 
shop-window displays, and our arts-and-in- | 





' 
| 
| 
| 


dustry movement, as well as our architec- | 


ture, were cited by Mr. Paul as among the 
evidences of the American craving for 
beauty. Of our architecture he said: 

“In its impression, as in its whole being, 
in its technique and dimensions it is so 
completely modern that even the imposed 
Gothic and Renaissance ornaments cannot 
alter the effect. This was how New York 
appeared to me in its architecture and its 
life—as the city which gives a stronger im- 
pression of modernity than any other human 
habitation.” 





A Town’s Response 


Genuine art appreciation has been awak- 
ened in their city by the organizers of the 
Fort Dodge (Ia.) Federation of Arts, who 
have a right to congratulate themselves on 
evidences of this fact. Thirty-two sales 
were made from a recent exhibition, includ- 
ing a painting by William P. Silva, whose 
prize-winning picture, a poetic landscape, 
at the annual of the Southern States Art 
League in Charleston, S. C., in 1927, was 
reproduced in Tue Art Dicest in July, 
1927. Other sales at the Fort Dodge ex- 
hibition were a wood carving by Halls- 
thammer, a woodblock print by Gustave 
Baumann and another by Helen Hyde, an 
etching by Otto J. Schneider, and twenty- 
seven Japanese wood blocks from the col- 
lection Nemoto of Tokio. 

The organization was initiated by the art 
instructors of the public schools in 1923, 
and five important exhibitions have taken 
place. The last display was unique in the 
fact that the commissions on sales were 
spent for reproductions of masterpieces for 
the city’s schools. : 





Dealers Buy Murphy Work 


It is not often that a New York art dea‘er 
purchases a work from an exhibition of 
contemporary art held somewhere else. But 
M. Knoedler & Co., international dealers, 
bought H. Dudley Murphy’s painting, “Peo- 
nies and Silver,” from the sixteenth annual 
show of contemporary American paintings 
at the Toledo museum. The picture received 
a prize in the last display of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy. Mr. Murphy has won 
many medals and other prizes, and is repre- 
sented in a number of the largest museums 
in America. 
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Pach’s Vobiscum 


More people can be attracted to an exhi- 
bition by the words “private view” than 
would ever think of going without that 
alluring phrase. And book publishers can 
get more reviewers to write about a publi- 
cation, and more readers will pay attention 
to their reviews, if advance proof sheets are 
sent out, than could ever be induced to read 
the final product, or about it. Understand- 
ing this, Harpers have issued a number of 
proofs of the forthcoming book by Walter 
Pach, “Ananias, or, the False Artist.” C. 
J. Bulliet makes it a leading feature of the 
art section of the Chicago Evening Post. 

There are a great many Ananiases in 
art, says Mr. Pach, but he is charitable 
enough to add that few of them know it. 
He quotes the Scriptures to explain him- 
self: “But Peter said, Ananias. . thou 
hast not lied unto men, but unto God.” 


Mr. Pach’s “false artists” 
women who have broken “faith with a 
great trust. The nature of art is such that 
every deviation from the truth declares it- 
self in the work.” The “false artists” are 
quite honest in their own eyes, and “they 
would be honestly horrified to think that 
their work was connected by anyone with 
the mentality of a betrayal, even if the con- 
nection was indirect—through the progres- 
sive weakening, in the course of generations, 
of the sense of true values.” 


He then compares the work of a false 
artist with prostitution, and says that most 
prostitutes do not realize that their calling 
is degrading. He points out pictures in 
museums, including the Metropolitan (where 
he himself is represented). ‘Washington 
Crossing the Delawafe” ‘and .“The Storm” 
are two “masterpieces” that fall..under his 
eye. He does not wholly blame:the officials 
of the Metropolitan museum that they con- 
tinue to hang there. , ee 


“Do not think ‘tHat you can always get 
away from the verdict of public opinion on 
any such ground#®s logic or art. When 
the Metropolitan eum took down ‘Wash- 
ington Crossing tié Delaware’ for a time, 
indignant protests from patriotic societies 
flowed in, and the picture 'returned to the 
walls. What ‘concern of the pattiets was 
it that they were dictating to an vart insti- 
tution? What did they understand;.of such 
talk as calling the painting bad art?. . . 
The work most often called for there is 
‘The Storm’ (also known as ‘Paul and 
Virginia’), by Cot. 

“The artists who gave us such works as 
‘The Storm’ are by no means discredited in 
the eyes of our museum authorities.” And 
then he relates the disgust of one of the 
best artists in America, not a modernist, 
when he heard that another Gérome had 
been added to the Metropolitan a few 
months ago: “Pygmalion and Galatea.” 

He traces the history of the struggle for 
appreciation by modern artists since the 
Armory show of 1913, and is particularly 
caustic in referring to several American 
artists whom he names. Of two of them 
he says: 

“I have already discussed the nature of 
their sculpture and its connection with the 
great tradition of their art, or more pre- 
cisely, its contradiction of it. We must 
expect that the ideas dominating their handi- 
work will be further expressed by their 
activities in the positions they hold.” 

His Ananias club membership is legion. 
Of the 40,000 artists working today in Paris, 
Perhaps 100 are exempt—and Mr. Pach 


are men and 





Wells M. Sawyer in a “Spanish Conquest” 





“Ancient Palace and Market, Cambados,’ by Wells M, Sawyer. 


Castles in Spain were visited by Wells M. 
Sawyer, and while he did not live in them 
he made them live on canvas. And churches 
of Spain, and street scenes, and landscapes 
in high and low sections of the mainland— 
Galicia, Andalusia, Malaga, and elsewhere— 
and scenes in the Balearic Islands were 
painted by him, and when he had finished 
forty-four oils and fifteen water colors the 
Museum of Modern Art in Madrid tendered 
him an —— and the critics gave him 
high praise: ° dee 

Mr. Soocer went to Spain for his health, 
and apparently.made.an artistic conquest. 
La Nacion reproduced a photograph of the 
opening of his show, which was attended by 


a large crowd. The paper’s critic said Mr. 
Sawyer had painted “the life of the country 
with the surest hand and keenest apprecia- 
tion. The water colors portray a smiling 
and agreeable interpretation.” 

.The periodical A B C found that “the 
work is impressionistic, the form most con- 
sistent with the painter’s own agile tempera- 
ment, his vivacious action and his reactions 
to light and color.” La Voz said in the 
course of a long review: “It is the lumi- 
nous sky, and the dazzling sun of Andalusia 
that give to some of his paintings the gaiety 
and happiness of this land of native grace, 
and it is the earth and the Galician sky that 
give the melancholy purple and blue tones to 
others of his affable and poetic landscapes.” 





stretches a point to admit as much. As 
for the rest: i 

“It is becoming plain to too large a pub- 
lic that the trouble with those 39,900 artists 
in Paris “and their innumerable counterparts 


elsewhere is simply incompetence—in exe- 


cution or in conception.” 


A $485.000 Reynolds 


The fact that “the highest price ever paid 
for a Reynolds portrait” was realized for 
“Lady Betty Compton” made it good news 
for the American papers, when the sale to 
M. Knoed!er & Co. was announced in Lon- 
don. Lord Chesham was said to have been 
paid £100,000, or about $485,000 for the 
work, which was resold by the international 
firm of art dealers to an unnamed American 
collector. Lord Chesham, whose other name 
is John Compton Cavendish, M. C., is a 
great-grandson of the sitter, who was twen- 
ty years old when she posed. Sir Joshua 
received the equivalent of $1,050. 








Mystery in Sale of Rembrandts 

There is mystery in the recently reported 
sale by the Knoedler Galleries. New York, 
of Rembrandt’s “Portrait of a Man Holding 
the Torah” and “Young Man with a Cleit 
Chin,” which jointly brought $465,000 at the 
Holford sale in London. The pictures have 
been lent to the coming exhibition of Dutch 
art at Burlington House, London, and it is 
now rumored that the newspaper announce- 
ment of the transfer of the works to Amer- 
ican collectors was premature. 





Appeals to the Kaiser 

For Dr. Wilhelm von Bode to ask the 
former kaiser to refrain from selling his 
art works might be considered lése majesté 
‘n the opinion of the monarchical party, 
though no longer legally so. But it is per- 
fectly proper to ask a ruler to use his good 
offices to prevent a relative or any one else 
from doing a thing, and so Dr. von Bode, 
Germany’s highest authority on art, has ap- 
pealed.to Wilhelm at Doorn to “use his 
influence to dissuade the members of his 
family” from dispersing the nation’s most 
precious possessions. 

The cause of the appeal was a report 
that Prince Hohenzoltern of Sigmaringen, a 
close relative of the former emperor, was 
about to sell a large number of art works 
to American collectors, as told in the last 
number of THe Art Dicest. 

A Hobbema, Dr. von Bode says, was re- 
cently sold by an impoverished German to 
a Bertin art dealer for $250, and was resold 
abroad at forty times that price. 





Donor of Art to France Is Dead 

Mrs. Edward Tuck who, with her hus- 
band, made great art gifts to the French 
nation in 1921, is dead in Paris. She and 
Mr. Tuck were both officers of the Legion 
of Honor. They were from New Hamp- 
shire, where their fortune was made, but 
preferred to spend the latter years of their 
lives in France. Their names are inscribed 
‘n the Rotonde of Apollo in the Louvre, 
because of their gifts to French museums. 


pet 
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ANTIQUE FRAMES OF ALL 
PERIODS 
The Largest Stock in the World 


DECORATIVE PAINTINGS AND 
MIRRORS 


M. Grieve ComMPANy is equipped to supply every need. The 
varying styles of each great period are represented in their 
galleries. The special requirements of any 

picture can be studied and satisfied. In ad- 

dition to the 

super lative, 

hand - carved 

reproduc- 

tions (which 

are made to 

any size) the 

M. Grieve 

collection of 

genuine an- 

tique frames, 

gathered 

from all over 

the world, 

offers an al- 
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most unlim- 
ited choice of 
ancient mas- 
terpieces of 
the frame 
maker’s art: 


A group showing a part of Mr. Grieve’s very fine collection 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE PORTRAIT FRAMES 


A visit to our galleries, where the framing of pictures is treated 
as a fine art, will greatly interest you, as will our collection of 
decorative paintings and mirrors. 
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A group showing a part of Mr. 

rieve’s very fine collection of 

VENE TI. 4N PORTRAIT 
FRAMES 


M. GRIEVE COMPANY 234 EAST FIFTY-NINTH STREET Member, Antique ool 


NEW YORK CITY Decorative Arts League 
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Imitators P 


_ Critics both modernistic and conservative 
Pend more reason for hard words than for 
praise concerning the 41st annual show at 
” the Art Institute of Chicago. Provincialism, 
lack of originality, and mediocrity in general 
" mark the display, according to the reviewers, 
and evidences of American progress in the 
fine arts are difficult to discern. C. J. Bul- 
a liet, “the militant modernist” among critics, 
"might have been expected to find delight in 
such a great assemblage of works so largely 
- modernistic, following last year’s conserva- 
“tive exhibition, yet he says: 

“Even to the best friends of ‘modernism,’ 
the sum-total is disappointing, and for the 
‘reason we pointed out in ‘Apples and Ma- 
_ donnas,’ and have frequently repeated before 
and since—the ‘modern’ movement has ac- 
complished practically nothing of real signifi- 
“cance in America. American painters have 
acquired high skill in the use of the French 
technique, but they have not assimilated it 
" in a great creative way, as the Germans, for 
example, have done. The Germans have 
traditions even more powerful than the 
' French, coming down from Diirer and 
' Cranach, and though they have borrowed 
the discoveries of Cézanne and the ‘Fauves’ 
‘they have mingled them wtih their own tra- 
ditions, and are producing canvases that 
make the paintings of the younger French- 
men look feeble and futile.” 

Eleanor Jewett in the Tribune condemns 
the apologetic attitude of the officials in 
charge of the show, which was reflected in 
the last Art Dicest. The method of invit- 
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1840 SINCE 1987 


RESTORATION OF 
PAINTINGS 


M. J. ROUGERON 


101 Park Avenue NEW YORK 
Architects’ Building 
Telephone: Ashland 5244 


Maurice H. Goldblatt 


Art Expert 
Whose attributions have been officially ac- 
cepted by the directors of the greatest 
galleries of Europe, including the 
vre, Paris; Dorio-Pamfilio Gal- 
lery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bo- 
logna; Imperial Gallery, Vienna, 
will authenticate and appraise 
paintings for our clients. 
Fees commensurate with the value of the 
paintings. 
Correspondence Invited 
BRYDEN ART GALLERIES 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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ing works according to the prominence of 
names, and the official statement that “the 
important artists would not send here unless 
distinctly invited,” leads her to remark that 
it makes for a more provincial Chicago: 

“For that is what we are considered— 
provincial. New York, London, Paris—even 
Munich and Vienna—are the art centers of 
the world and we lie somewhere on the out- 
skirts, like an insignificant fly spot, within 
the borders of the world’s consciousness but 
not of its consideration. At least, this argu- 
ment was advanced as one of the chief rea- 
sons for the presence in the current show 
of such a number of invited paintings. : 
If the artists will act in accordance with 
their present feelings next fall, pro- 
vincial Chicago will be left to itself; its 
provincial exhibit will be purely by request; 
its capable painters will haunt New York 
and Paris and London. . .. ” 

But Miss Jewett found several works to 
enthuse over, among them “Eternal Ice” by 
William H. Singer, Jr., “Autumnal Snow” 
by Hobart Nichols, “Antheia,” a nude by 
Paul Trebilcock, and pictures by Gerald 
Cassidy, Louis Betts, Robert Strong Wood- 
ward, Stanley Woodward, Nicolai Fechin 
and a dozen others. 

Miss Jewett prints the names and affilia- 
tions of the jury as follows: Louis Betts, 
conservative, who was absent; Ross Moffett, 
modernist; Frederic Clay Bartlett, modern- 
ist; Pauline Palmer, conservative; Carrol S. 
Tyson, Jr., by hearsay, modernist, and 
Charles A. Willimovsky, modernist. 

Even the Christian Science Monitor, which 
tries to be constructive whenever possible, 
has an article by Charles Fabens Kelley in 
which a very few works are singled out for 
praise, and more for uncomplimentary esti- 
mates. “The Negro Boxer” by James 
Chapin, and pictures by Alexander Black, 
William Meyerowitz, Luigi Lucioni, George 
Bellows, Louis Betts, and Guy Péne du Bois 
are approved. Paintings by Franklin C. 
Watkins and A. L. Pollock seem out of 
place to this critic, the former’s “Model 
Seated” being marked by “crudeness and bad 
construction,” while Pollock’s “The Mar- 
riage Broker” appears to be “the crude work 
of a 10-year-old child” and it “cannot fail to 
seem a cruel jest to many of the intelligent 
and able people whose work does not appear 
in the show.” Mr. Kelley also thinks that 
the prototype of Mr. Carles’ prize winner 
was undoubtedly a Redon. 





El Greco’s Copy of Titian 


Marquis Ugo P. Spinola has returned 
from Italy with recent acquisitions of great 
value for his New York gallery. Of chief 
importance is a copy by El Greco of a por- 
trait by his friend Titian of Pope Paul IIT. 
The original, in the National Museum of 
Naples, was painted while Titian was a 
guest of the Farnese family in Parma, of 
which the pope was a member. The Span- 
ish, or Cretan, master, stamped his copy 
with his own peculiar style instead of slav- 
ishly following the original, and it is there- 
fore doubly interesting to connoisseurs. 

Other works acquired by the marquis 
include two landscapes by Hubert Robert 
and a portrait of Vittoria Colonna by Se- 
bastiano del Piombo. 





New Structure for Academy 


Funds for the erection of an additional 
building have been received by the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, it was an- 
nounced at the fall session in the Academy 
meeting hall in West 155th St., New York. 





The advertising columns of THE 
Art Dicest have become a directory 
of the art dealers of the world. 
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Our River in Summer by Wm. H. Singer, Jr. 
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A Voice of Protest 


A voice of protest has been raised on the 
Pacific coast against the blind acceptance of 
the awards of the Carnegie jury as the final 
word in art values. Arthur Millier, writing 
in the Los Angeles Times, also says some 
caustic things about the domination of the 
American art field by French productions. 
Behind the judgments, he argues, lie a mul- 
titude of influences, “not the least of which 
is the printed word, and the printed word 
upon art, in our time, as for several de- 
cades, has its source in Paris.” He does 
not like the fact that for two successive 
years French artists have been chiefly hon- 
ored. He continues: 


“The values of modern paintings rest 
upon a highly artificial base, and in the case 
of extremists—who convince only a special 
‘highbrow’ section of the public of their 
excessive worth—require considerable semi- 
visible buttressing. These values are never, 
as in the case of a singer or actor, thrown 
upon the verdict of the audience to stand or 
melt away, according as thumbs go up or 
rotten eggs fly, but enlist the aid of uni- 
versity professors, thin-necked estheticians, 
magazines set up in fancy type with wide 
margins and sparse punctuation, and dealers 
with Parisian whiskers who tilt a pitying 
eyebrow when American art is tactlessly 
mentioned in the course of a really cultured 
conversation. 


“The truth is that art cannot be judged 
on an international basis, nor, for that mat- 
ter, on a national one; and the only result 
possible from such awards is the preserva- 
tion of the French hegemony and the Amer- 
ican ‘inferiority complex.’ 

“That Matisse is a sensitive designer and 
colorist few will deny, but last year’s award 
was the signal for a flood of French mod- 
ernist exhibitions in New York, accompanied 
by fine half-tone reproductions in art maga- 
zines, and newspaper articles that were posi- 
tively sibilant as the sacred names dripped 
off the critical typewriters. 

“This year’s season has opened with even 
louder salvos of advertising, and it is not 
difficult to picture the lorgnetted ladies of 
fashion being assured that madame must have 
a product of Marie Laurencin’s painting 
factory or a couple of scratches by Derain 
if she wants real art, and should remember 
that American painting is, after all, usually 
a vulgarization of French ideas.” 

Mr. Millier argues for an American art, 
unafraid and unashamed, and concludes: 
“Give us a few artists like the late George 
Bellows, who at once embrace and interpret 
their contemporaries, and nobody will care 
who wins the prizes or who is the latest 
from Paris.” 





300-Page Book on Illinois Art 

“An historic record of artists and achieve- 
ments in art in Illinois up to the present 
year,” containing twenty-four reproductions, 
is to be published by the Illinois Academy 
of Fine Arts. Mary E. Aleshire, director 
of exhibitions, will gather the material, and 
has asked for data concerning the early 
days. The manual, of 300 pages, will be 
edited by Lena M. McCauley. 


— 


CARL KLEIN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Art objects—Paintings 
Interiors of homes—Furniture 








9 EAST STREET 
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Carnegie Picture Hung Right-side Top-side 


A hanging committee has a right to put 
a picture on a wall in the position its mem- 
bers think best, but an artist reserves the 
right to protest if it be hung topsy turvy, 
or right-side top-side. Edwin Dickinson, 
when he saw his “Fossil Hunters” repro- 
duced in the catalogue just as it was hung 
at the Carnegie International protested by 
telegraph from Provincetown, and, after 
three weeks during which it had been a 
puzzle to many visitors, it was adjusted to 
his satisfaction. 

The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph published 
the story, and it is now going the rounds 
of newspapers. But while the;act of the art 
imp who mixed things up “may have been 
a jocular trick, no one can say that it is 
not without a certain shallowness,’ com- 
ments the Pittsburgh paper. ‘Because, with 
the picture hung the way the artist intended, 
there still remains for the untutored this 
question: ‘Well, what does it mean?’” 
Tue Art Dicest herewith reproduces the 
work as its creator wished it hung. There 
may be those who, seeing this, will like to 
try it in other positions. 

This incident recalls an occurrence at the 
old Montross Gallery of more than a dozen 
years ago in New York, when modernists 
were just beginning to be shown to Amer- 
ican art lovers. The story has never been 
published heretofore. Royal Cortissoz, the 
Tribune’s critic, called the attention of Mr. 





“The Fossil Hunters,” by Edwin Dickinson. 


Montross to a French painter’s canvas which, 
he felt sure, must be upside down. A few 
days later he visited the gallery again, and 
remarked to the proprietor that the picture 
had not been righted. But Mr. Montross 
replied, in his soft-voiced way: “I wish 
Royal, you wouldn’t say anything about that, 
I sold the picture the first day.” 





A Chicagoan in Boston 


Paul Trebilcock of Chicago has painted 
what G. K. in the Transcript calls “twenty 
handsome portraits of twenty handsome peo- 
ple,” and the display of them on the walls 
of the Robert Vose Galleries, Boston, has 
much pleased the critic, who says: “His 
portraits seem to be done generally on com- 
mission, and undoubtedly when done they 
please the sitters. They would look well 
on ancestral walls.” After describing the 
portraits of Mrs. Isabella R. Warner and 
two members of the faculty of Loyola Uni- 
versity, the review concludes that “Mr. Tre- 
bilcock may go far; apparently he has not 
yet come anywhere near accomplishing what 
he may yet be capable of.” 

The Christian Science Monitor observes 
that Mr. Trebilcock “avoids what is plain 
and prefers to withdraw from the kitchen 





into the drawing room for material to please 
his brush. Portraitists differ vio- 
lently on what makes the magic of the 
beautiful.” 





Bartholome Is Dead 


Paul Albert Bartholomé, scu‘ptor, died 
at his home in Paris at 80 years of age. 
He was honorary president of the Beaux 
Arts Society and a commander of the 
Legion of Honor. His most famous work 
is the monument to the dead in Pére la 
Chaise cemetery. He was the sculptor of 
the statue of Jean Jacques Rousseau in the 
Pantheon and the statue of Paris in the 
Place de Carrousel, and also designed the 
Croix de Guerre. 

Bartholomé was a member of the Span- 
ish, Scotch, Belgian and British Royal Acad- 
emies. 














By Ferdinand Bol 


Portrait of a young man. 
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A $200,000 Chat 


Shortly after 12 o’clock on Monday, Nov. 
12, the art establishment of E. and A. Sil- 
berman, New York, was connected by tele- 
phone with its Budapest branch. The main 
office of the concern is in Vienna. The con- 
versation conducted was the first business 
message by telephone between the two cities, 
and it followed by only a few moments the 
exchange of greetings between Secretary 
Kellogg in Washington and an official of 
the Hungarian government. 

It was not merely for the sake of hearing 
a voice over the ’phone from Hungary that 
Mr. A. Silberman held the conversation. 
The message cost his firm $249, and he 
gladly paid it because it was about a great 
art collection which has just been acquired 
from a nobleman, and which will be im- 
ported entire to New York. The art works 
are valued at $200,000, and include an as- 
semblage of French pictures by Courbet, 
Renoir and the impressionist masters, 
Gothic tapestries, fifteenth century carpets, 
and other rare objects. 


10,000 See Portland Show 


Many no-jury shows are also without 
prizes. The Society of Oregon Artists has 
just concluded in Portland its second annual, 
which was a competitive, although a jury- 
less exhibition, and two medals were 
awarded, one for painting and the other for 
sculpture. Anthony Euwer won the first, 
and Oliver Barrett the sculpture prize. 
Second prizes went, respectively, to P. E. 
Shown and Adrian Voisin. Honorable men- 
tions went to Goergia Heckbert, Ray Strong. 
Alfred Schroff and H. P. Camden, the 
latter a sculptor. 

Ten thousand persons visited the show, 
and all were asked to vote for their favorite 
works. The results surprised the artists by 
the high standard of public choices. 








Gives a Thayer to Dayton 

Abbott Thayer’s study for “The Boy and 
the Angel” has been presented to the Dayton 
Art Institute by John B. Hayward of Day- 
ton and New York. It is painted upon a 
wood panel, 17 by 25 inches. The head is 
unfinished, but is characteristically done with 
freedom and boldness of touch. No back- 
ground was painted, the mellow tone and 
beautiful grain of the wood being left un- 
touched. 
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Carpenter, Barber, Waiter, Porter,—Artist 





“Village in November,” by Vincent Canadé. 


Vincent Canadé, whose landscapes are 
being shown at the Art Alliance in Philadel- 
phia until Nov. 26, spent one day in an art 
school. Whatever he may know about art, 
says Dorothy Grafly in the Public Ledger, 
“he has found out for himself in spare 
moments when he hasn't been employed as 
assistant carpenter, plasterer, barber, jew- 
eler, waiter, porter, or as a hand in a brass 
foundry. He came from Italy with his fam- 
ily when he was 13 years old. 

“His sense of the poetic approaches love- 
liness rather in his country than his city 
landscapes,” adds Miss Grafly. “He has far 
more feeling for trees than for houses, and 
a greater love for them. 

“Opinions will undoubtedly differ con- 
cerning his achievement and _ its 
value when weighed against its difficulties. 
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That Canadé is sincere, however, would 
seem to need no proof. His work is in- 
tensely moody and emotional. The first 
general impression of the landscapes is that 
of powerful repression endeavoring to trans- 
form itself into expression through the me- 
dium of art. Canadé is saying something in 
paint that he finds it impossible to say with 
words to the world in which he lives and to 
the people with whom he associates. Life 
has hurt him, and behind his brush one feels 
the intensity of his savage rebellion.” 








Water Colorists 


The encroachment of the print on the 
aquarelle has become so decided that the 
theme is stressed by the critics in reviewing 
the big show of water colors and miniatures 
in Philadelphia, which will continue until 
Dec. 9. All of the critics speak of it, and 
some lament it. The display is the twenty- 
sixth annual of the Philadelphia Water 
Color Society and the twenty-seventh of 
the Pennsylvania Society of Miniature 
Painters, and at the Pennsy:vania Academy, 

D. G., writing in the Christian Science 
Monitor, says that “the wave of popular 
interest in the print raises it even above the 
water color in point of popular importance 
today. It offers pecuniary advantage to the 
artist, and also a field for experimentation, 
such prints as the monotypes by O. Schmidt 
in the exhibition serving to indicate this 
trend toward art discovery. 

“The presence of the black and white 
and of the drawings in the water color ex- 
hibition brings such work in direct com- 
ison with that of the water-colorist himself, 
and serves to indicate that many a so-called 
water color is built on a_ black-and-white 
technique either as drawing or illustration 
and then colored.” 

Francis J. Zeigler says in the Philadelphia 
Record that “the majority of these black- 
and-whites are quite small in size, which 
means a great many of them can be crowded 
into a small space, so many in fact, that 
fails to appreciate their merit.” 
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Public Sees Eight Candidates for Museums 
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There were some fine exhibit’ons of old 
masters in certain New York Galleries in 
the last fortnight, as noted in this and the 
last issues of Tue Art Dicest. There | 
were also many “one man” shows, but the 
reviews have been dreary, dreary. 

Se oe 

Eugene Higgins, pursuing his “steady way | 
toward his ideal,” as the Sun put it, had an 
exhibition at Babcock’s. “Mr. Higgins,” the | 
critic said, “uses a richer impasto as time 
goes on, and seems more certain of his in- | 
tentions. He always was a mystic with a 
penchant for seeing something symbolic in 
labor. The laborer who digs with a spade | 
does it as though he were accomplishing a | 
religious rite. This feeling of the artist is | 


Toilers bent with the burden of their labor, 
refugees from the flood and the storm, ga- 
mins of the streets are subjects with which 
he deals. Often dolorous in the extreme, 
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there is yet a comfortable, homely aspect 
about his work.” But the Post asserted the 
artist had “discarded much of the bitter 
tragedy of his former themes as well as 
the somber palette of his earlier work.” 

* * * 


A breath of the past swept through the 
Holt Gaileries when a memorial exhibition 
of the work of the !ate Hamilton Hamilton, 
N. A., was held. A protege of John Ruskin 
in his youth, Mr. Hamilton, at the time of 
his death, was one of the oldest members of 
the Academy, the American Water Color 
Society and the New York Water Color 
Club. Few of the critics even noted the 
show. The world has become “otherwise.” 

* * * 


The Dudensing Galleries showed paintings 
by “one of its own group,” as the Herald 
Tribune put it. The Times called the artist 
“the indomitable William Schulhoff, and 
said: “With a brush in hand, Schulhoff is 
quite irrepressible. His spirited canvases 
fairly abound in powerful swirling move- 
ments created by the broad application of 
rich, heavy paint, a modern revival of ba- 
roque design. If it is true that most of 
these works were taken out before they 
were brought to a boil, so to speak, there 
are two at least which are done to a fine 
turn.” These two were named as “Land- 
scape” and “Harlequin and Columbine.” 

~ * ~ 








type of expression which characterized the 
earlier period still continues to be produced.” 
x* * * 

Ross Moffett showed at Rehn’s. The 
Times said: “Mr. Moffett has turned to 
expressive account a palette heavily loaded 
with leaden color. By means of these som- 
bre tonalities he has sought to convey the 
laborious character of peasant life. Bent 
forms and rude gestures further stress the 
character of a toiling sea-folk. Water 
colors and monotypes are done in a lighter 
vein. 





Despite Bad Travelling 


Officials of the Toledo Museum of Art 
are showing renewed optimism over the 
growth of art interest in their city because 
of a recent increase in attendance during 
the time that the principal street leading to 
the museum was closed. Nor was there 
any special exhibition to attract visitors. 
The Toledo Times, in the course of a con- 
gratulatory editorial, said: 

“When streets are torn up it has been a 
universal experience of places of regular 
commercial business that trade, even in ne- 
cessities of life, falls off alarmingly. The 
unexpected experience which has fallen to 


| the Art Museum seems to indicate that a 


| pursuit of beauty does not readily fall a 
| victim to inconvenience. 


The Brooklyn Eagle said of Robert Von- | 


noh at Milch’s: “Seeing the canvases is like 
reading a pre-Armory Show 
American art history. It is also an inter- 
esting illustration of the fact that in any 
period diverse expressions occur simulta- 


chapter of | 


“The anxious moral observer will find 
an even more stirring commentary on our 
day in the report of the museum officials 


| that youth is less discouraged by torn-up 


streets than adult patrons. Flaming, going- 


| to-the-devil youth has gone on looking at 


neously and that while one type of esthetic | 


expression apparently sums up an epoch and 
will stand for it in any written resume, a 


| 


pictures, taking its fill of beauty as it is 
found in the peaceful exhibits of the mu- 
seum.” 





Auction Highmarks 


Two art auction events stand out promi- 
nently in the fortnight closing with Mid- 
November—first the sa‘e in New York of 
a lithograph by George Bellows, American 
who was too stubborn to go to Europe to 
study, for $2,000; second the sale of EI 
Greco’s “Immaculate Conception” in Am- 
sterdam for $70,000. 


The lithograph, a signed proof of “A 
Stag at Sharkey’s,” was sold to Edgar H. 
Wells, at the dispersal of the Norman James 
print collection at Anderson's. Some early 
American lithographs brought astonishing 
prices—$1,200, for instance, for N. Cur- 
rier’s “Clipper Ship Racer,” after J. E, 
Butterworth. 

The El Greco was sold to a European 
art firm at the dispersal of the Baron 
Marczell de Nemes collection, and it was 
the only price worth recording. The sale 
was reported as a failure in the press dis- 
patches. American buyers stayed away, in 
spite of the columns of publicity that ap- 
peared in the commercialized American art 
press. “No large American purchase was 
recorded,” said the New York Herald Tri- 
bune. The day is past when Americans can 
be guided in their art purchases by bought- 
and-paid-for publicity in American art per- 
iodicals. 





Lavery’s “Gene Tunney” Shown 

When Sir John Lavery’s portrait of Gene 
Tunney went on view at the annual show 
of the Royal Society of Portrait Painters 
in London, critics said that the head looked 
more like that of a university athlete than 
a professional boxer. The artist was 
among the guests at a dinner given to 
Tunney last August. 
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New York Critics Ignore a Noted Briton 


Neville Lewis, one of the best known of 
English portraitists, and one of the most 
successful in obtaining sitters among those 
in high and mighty places, was introduced 
to America by the galleries of Marie Sterner. 
The New York critics almost ignored him, 
but that probably wil not count for much. 
The Herald Tribune rather grudgingly said: 
“His accent is modern though coldly real- 
istic.” So one has to go to P. G. Konody 
in the London Observer for this: 

“Mr. Lewis maintains a perfect equilib- 
rium between the true and convincing like- 
ness and the artistically organized picture. 
He has a profound respect for his medium 
and with all his apparent absorption in the 
rendering of character and lifelike appear- 
ance, he makes his paint tell as paint, and 
does not degrade it to serve for producing 
an illusion of tangible reality. 

There is probably not a reader of THE 
Art Dicest who would not tike to see Mr. 
Neville’s portrait of Miss Dorothy Duveen, 
only child of Sir Joseph Duveen, Brt., co- 
lossal. international art dealer, and it is 
herewith reproduced. Other presentments 
in the exhibition included those of the Rt. 








“Miss Dorothy Duveen,” by Neville Lewis. 


Hon. Winston S. Churchill, the Misses Mary 
and Clarissa Churchill, General Smuts avd 
the Marchioness of Queensbury. 





Emma Ciardi in London 
“As representing in graceful terms the 
contemporary development of a genuine tra- 
dition there should be a place for a small 
picture by Miss Ciardi in the modern for- 
eign section of the Tate Gallery,’ the Lon- 
don Times critic says at the end of a review | 





of Emma Ciardi’s work at the galleries of 
the Fine Art Society. Howard Young's, 
New York, have often shown her paint ngs. 


Her fanciful pictures are described as 
“imaginative excursions into the Venice of 
Guardi and Longhi, while the others repre- 
sent the Venice of today. For con- 
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venience, Miss Ciardi may be described as 
developing from Guardi in the direction of 
Monet. She paints air, light, and space 
rather than buildings, though there is a 
firm grasp of architecture behind her deft 
and expressive brushwork.” 
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She Knocked at a Door, It Opened to Fame 


A young woman emerged from a railway 
station in Washington carrying a heavy 
package. She walked for blocks toward a 
fashionable residence section, occasionally 
pausing to rest. A negro saw her strugg’ing 
with the load and offered to help. He car- 
ried it for the remaining distance, and left 
her at the door of a senator’s widow. 

After some argument with a maid, the 
girl prevailed upon her to call her mistress, 
and when the package was opened the elderly 
woman saw a scu‘ptured portrait of her 
husband’s head, done in plaster relief. The 
girl had brought it all the way from a 
mountain village in West Virginia to show 
the widow of the man who had been famous 
for many years in that state. The woman 
was charmed with the work. It aroused her 
interest in the girl as nothing else could have 
done, and as a result of her patronage the 
artist’s education was completed in this 
country and abroad, and she has recently 
held her first metropolitan exhibition at the 
Ferargil Gallereis, New York. 


“Baby with Snail.” Marble by Hallie Davis. 


Snail,” is here reproduced. 
in both bronze and marble. 





It was shown 


es 


Ludendorff, Critic 


Modern artists may be soldiers in a 
worthy cause, but when they depict soldiers 
of the real fields of battle in a modernistic 
way they risk disapproval in military circles, 
General Ludendorff, next to Hindenberg, js 
probably the best known of German gen- 
erals, and he has taken the lead in de- 
nouncing a war memorial recently unveiled 
at Diisseldorf to the fallen of the 39th 
Fusilier regiment. The memorial is sur- 
mounted by two large sphinx-like figures 
with the heads of soldiers. 

General Ludendorff has written to the 
burgomaster to say that the memorial has 
brought the heroes of the World War and 
the dead of his regiment into such ridicule 
that he could not alow his “good German 
name of world-historical renown, which is 
inscribed on the pedestal supporting these 
bestial forms,” to be used in connection with 
it. His name had been used without his 


consent and illegally, and he demanded its 
removal. 


No authority is better known in the world 
of sculpture in this country than W. Frank 
Purdy, who arranged the disp!ay for Hallie 
Davis, and this is his deliberate judgment: 
“Her vision of sculpture struck me as more 
like that of Michelangelo than that of any 
sculptor of recent years that I have been in 
contact with. Two of her compositions, 
without being in any sense of the word a 


Hallie Davis wrote the foreword to her 
own catalogue. She said her instinct for 
form was “given, no doubt, by the West 
Virginia mountains, sculptured by nature. 
I discovered in my childhood that the soil 
around my home made good clay and that 
clay made good images—alas, not perfect, 
but good enongh in likeness to give me the 
great desire to study sculpture.””’ She man- 
slavish copy of anything by him, with equal | aged to attend the Maryland Institute, and 
obviousness had a very similar quality.” it was afterward that she modeled the sen- 

One of these works, entitled “Baby with | ator’s portrait. 


The extreme Nationalist Deutsche Zeitung, 
which quotes his letter with cordial ap- 
proval, says the memorial represents “two 
unbelievably ungainly figures,” obviously de- 
vised from the sphinx-like forms of oriental 
fantasy and representing stupid half-animal 
types. It considers that the memurial is 
intended to awaken “abhorrence of war,” 
and thus to be used as a pacifist weapon 
under the cloak of “modern art,” and it 
recommends the prompt removal of this 
“undignified scandal.” 
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In the Realm 


of Decoration and the Antique 





_———__— 








Modern Designers 


Artists and designers—the terms are often 
synonymous—who wish to promote a proper 
understanding of modern decorative design, 
and at the same time protect their own crea- 
tions, have formed three organizations in 
New York. These are the American De- 
signers’ Gallery, the Union of Decorative 
Artists and Artist Craftsmen, and Contem- 
pora. Each works for a closer co-operation 
between art and industry from a different 
angle of approach. 


The first-named group maintains a display 
gallery for its members at 145 W. 57th St., 
where each artist demonstrates his concep- 
tion of a non-traditional decorative scheme 
in a complete room. Three exhibitions have 
been planned for the season. A central gal- 
lery is devoted to changing shows of work 
by non-members. It is intended to send each 
exhibition, at the close, on a tour. The 
chief idea behind all this is to let the public 
know that not all good designs come from 
Europe. The members cf the organization 
are George Biddle, Donald Deskey, Wolf- 
gang Hoffman, Paul Theodore Frankl, Ray- 
mond Hood, Ely Kahn, Ilonka Karaz, Rob- 
ert Lochner, Henry Varnum Poor, Ruth 
Reeves, Winold Reiss, Herman Rosse, Mar- 
tha Ryther, Mrs. Lee Simonson, Joseph 
Urban and Ralph T. Walker. The gallery 
is backed by Edgar A. Levy. 

The Union of Decorative Artists and Art- 
ist Craftsmen resulted from Macy’s Inter- 
national Art and Trade exhibition. All of 
the members also belong to the Designers’ 
Galtery. Its main purpose is to protect the 
artist against p!agiarism. 

Only three artists comprise Contempora, 
the third organization: Lucian Bernhardt, 
Bruno Paul and Rockwell. Kent. Contem- 
pora will design and place on exhbition at 
department stores throughout the country a 
series of modern rooms. The component 
parts, furniture, lighting, fixtures, textiles, 
etc., are designed especially for these rooms 
and can be purchased at the stores which 
show the rooms. “In other words,’ says 
Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn Eagle, 
“a modern ensemble can be acquired without 
the arduous task of shopping for ingredients 
which shall harmonize. Bruno Paul will do 
most of the designing, Lucian Bernhard the 
executing and assembling, and Rockwell 
Kent the fine arts end. It is interesting to 
note that Contempora believes that pictures 
and sculpture are an important adjunct in a 
modern ensemble. The materials used in 
Contempora rooms will be specially exe- 
cuted by manufacturers from the Contem- 
pora designs. Although it will be possible 
to purchase any one of the component parts 
—such as carpets, wall papers and hangings 
—separately in those shops showing the com- 
plete rooms, the manufacturers are pledged 
not to sell Contempora designs to shops not 
showing Contempora. While such a scheme 
tends to standardization of ideas, it is, on the 
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Gothic Survivors of Strange Adventures 


If these Gothic figures carved in oak by 
some forgotten artist of the Middle Ages 


could talk they might tell an enchanting | 


story of their vicissitudes. There is char- 
acter in their faces, in every lineament of 
their forms and robes, and each is strongly 
individualized. Doubtless they were ravished 
from some church in France in the days 
before the government took over religious 
edifices and treated them as national mu- 
seums so that their artistic treasures should 
not be sold, or exchanged for inferior mod- 
ern adornments, as so oftén happened. 

Marion Booth Trask, New York antiquar- 
ian, bought the group from a dealer in 
Paris, but the dealer would not tell her 
where he got them. A beautiful story could 
be framed up, but a new policy of honesty 
prevails in the antiques world. The mul- 
titude of tiny holes in some of the figures 
indicate how they were being worm-eaten, 
but chemical processes have been applied to 
stop that and now their immortality seems 
assured. An Eastern museum has made an 
unaccepted offer for them. 

An expert has pointed out that the figures 
are carved in accordance with the grain of 
the wood, which imparts a rhythm to robes 
and faces that is eloquent of the knowledve 


| 





Gothic Figures Carved in Oak. 





of the wood sculptors of those primitive 
times when humanity was emerging from 
the long night of the Dark Ages. 





other hand, a distinct help toward populariz- | 


ing the modern movement by making an 
attractive, moderately priced version of it 
accessible.” 


The writer criticizes unfavorably the ex- | 


hibition, “purporting to be modern,” with 


which B. Altman & Co. opened the season: | 


“Its effect is to force people of good taste, 


who may have been verging toward the mod- | 


ern, back to the strongholds of the tradi- 


tional. If this is modern, then let us have 
nothing to do with it, is their conclusion. 
Another equally deplorable effect is to 
strengthen the belief held by too many man- 
ufacturers and designers that anyone with a 
| knack for design can create modern furni- 
ture and ensembles. And furthermore that 
| modern is just being different and bizarre 

and quaint, or what you will, so long as it 
| does not look like a period style.” 


| 
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THE WETHERFIELD 
COLLECTION OF CLOCKS 


The Wetherfield Collection of Clocks, which 
includes lantern, long case, bracket and 
balloon clocks, by all the famous Eng- 
lish makers of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, will be 
on exhibition commencing 
October fifteenth. 


/‘erna 


NEW YORK: 19 East 54th Street 





Eight-day red tortoise shell bas- 

ket-top bracket clock with skele- 

ton dial, by Humfry Adamson, 
London, date 1680. 
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Antiques ] 


The Older Culture 


Not only New England and the Atlantic 
seaboard have produced genuine “Colonial” 
art objects. There is a wider meaning to 
the word than is usually attributed to it. 
Many treasures of early Spanish arts and 
crafts are to be found in New Mexico, and 
Mary Austin, writing in The Commonweal, 
tells about them. She is severe on the first 
“hundred per cent” Americans who settled 
in New Mexico. They disdained the native 
culture and constrained an artistic people to 
adjust themselves to the tastes of a new 
society. 

She says the newcomers “built late Long 
Island and early Ohio houses and furnished 
them with machine-made stuff brought in 
expensively over the Santa Fé trail.” Be- 
wildered at first by the complete indifference 
of the Anglos to their weaving, dyeing, carv- 
ing, painting and furniture-making, the na- 
tives finally stopped trying to sell their 
wares. In the second generation they yielded 
to example and the lure of the mail order 
catalogue. If the more recent influx of 
artists into Santa Fé and Taos had not 
occurred, much worth saving in the older 
Spanish culture would have been lost. 

About fifteen years ago painters, writers, 
musicians and others who knew how to 
appreciate a picturesque people began sal- 
vaging the old mission buildings at Acoma, 
Trampas and other mountain towns. Since 
those first difficult days, when sympathy had 
to be established between Anglos and native 
New Mexicans, there has been a great re- 
vival of ancient traditions. At a school at 
E! Rito artists are helping boys and girls to 
resuscitate half-forgoften crafts. Grand- 
parents are brought over miles of rutty 
roads to instruct teachers and pupils alike 
in the old arts of weaving, making furniture, 
punched tin candeleros and carved and 
painted chests. 

Commenting on this article the New York 
Times says that “one of the finest things 
about the new order is the breaking down 
of racial antagonism.” 











Zogu Asks for an Antique 
King Zogu of Albania has asked the Aus- 
trian government that the helmet of Skan- 
derbeg, the great Albanian patriot, now in 
the Kunsthistorisches Museum at Vienna, 
be returned for his coronation. Skander- 
beg’s helmet dates from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and though it is only of wrought iron 
ornamented with a gazelle in copper, it is 
of incalculable historical value. It came 

from Ferdinand of Tyrol’s collection. 
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Antiques 











Clocks 


It was one of the widely discussed sub- 
jects in London’s current art season when 
it became known that a great part of the 
Wetherfield collection of clocks had been 
sold. Later the announcement was made that 
Arthur S. Vernay had bought the collection, 
and now 110 specimens are on exhibition at 
the Vernay Galleries, New York. ‘Almost 
uncanny in their perfection,” is the way the 
Sun refers to these seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century timepieces. 

“In England,” says the writer, “the few 
noted collections are in possession of the 
museums, as the British Museum collection, 
the Guildhall collection and the Pierpont col- 
lection, and only one, indeed the most impor- 
tant of them all, the Wetherfield collection, 
was in private hands. 

“The clocks at Vernay’s show in their 
cabinet work and design the various devel- 
opment gone through by English mobiliary 
and decorative design in the course of two 
centuries. Necessarily in the instance of the 
tall case clocks an architectural feeling is 
evidenced in the columns, pediments and 
other motifs of embellishment on the cases. 
In the earlier examples the twisted columns 
of the baroque and renaissance features are 
seen, while the neo-classicism of the eight- 
eenth century is discovered in the later ex- 
amples.” 





Keeping It “Royal” 

The “emperor’s carpet” from Persia has 
become the property of the daughter of an 
American oil “king.” It was Mrs. Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick’ of Chicago for 
whom Arthur Pope outbid her brother, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., when the famous six- 
teenth-century rug was sold at Christie’s 
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A T’ang Horse 





Pottery Horse. T’ang Dynasty. 

No finer example of pottery of the T’ang 
period in China has ever come to this 
country than this horse acquired by the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Friends of 
the museum who contributed to its purchase 
fund made the acquisition possible. The 
warm white glaze has acquired a beautiful 
opalescent patina due to the fact that it was 
buried for a long time, and there are 
splashes of the brilliant orange and green 
glaze characteristic of the T’ang period. 

The modeling of the horse reveals a com- 
bination of the Mongolian..and Arabian 


steed, with the exquisite hea the latter. 
In attitude also the horse ais It is 
believed to have come from aggmeeror's 
tomb. “WOE 





for $115,000 last summer. The fact that 
brother and sister were bidding against each 
other did not become known until long 
afterward. 

Expert rugmakers of old Persia presented 
the rug to the shah, later it became the 
property of Peter the Great, and still later 
the Hapsburgs acquired it. 





Wrought Iron ‘and Textiles 


A new note in decorative art has been 
achieved by Pedro Castro in his gallery at 
749 Madison Ave., New York. He has 
placed a number of artistic creations in 
wrought iron from Italy against a back- 
ground of tapestries and silken hangings 
from Spain and Portugal. The wrought- 
iron pieces are of modern make but based 
on Renaissance models, while the hangings 


Hooking Rugs 

Some time last season Tue Art DicEst 
quoted an opinion from a writer in an 
Eastern newspaper to the effect that no 
one knew where the making of hooked rugs 
began, and that it was believed to be an 
art that originated among American sailors. 
But now an authority on the question has 
been found by the New York Herald Tri- 
bune. She is Miss Agnes Phinney, who was 
discovered in the back room of a ground 
floor apartment in West llth St., where 
she “works all day and far into the night 
at her frame with hook and rags and bur- 
lap, turning out a beautiful panorama of 
ships, lighthouses, log cabins, birds, beasts, 
flower beds and mosaics to brighten the 
polished floors of homes.” 

Miss Phinney is from Nova Scotia, and 
she came to New York in 1880. She 
learned how to make hooked rugs there, 
whence her father sailed in a clipper ship 
that made 125 trips around the Horn. 
While the men were at sea the women and 
girls stayed home and created rugs and 
other comforts, and gave exhibitions in the 
spring, and they did their work for the 
love of it. But the making of hooked rugs 
did not originate there, although Miss Phin- 
ney thinks it did begin among searfaring 
folk. She says: 

“Hooking rugs is an old craft. It origi- 
nated back in the seventeenth century in 
Belgium and Germany and Brittany and 
along the English fishing coasts. 

“Some say that the first hooked rugs were 
made by fishermen’s wives to cover up the 
chinks in the floor. They would take old 
salt bags and stick colored rags in them any 
which” way. A very popular type of .hooked 
rug we make today is similar in design to 
those old salt bag chink-coverers. It is 
called the ‘hit-or-miss’ pattern, and is made 
by simply hooking hundreds of strands of 
rags longitudinally up the burlap. Your 
color scheme is anything you feel like.” 





are of ancient weave but of unchanged 
beauty of color. 

A table with slender legs, a tripod for 
holding fish bowls or flower pots, an ink- 
stand of exquisite design that is of delicate 
filigree work, and an iron-gilt jewel case 
are among the objects of special interest. 
Mr. Castro, who was for years with the 
firm of Carvalho Brothers, says that these 
creations. from Italy in wrought iron are 
the only ones now shown in this country. 











Exhibition of 
HANDWROUGHT 
SILVER and JEWELRY 


pe) 
The Little Gallery 


29 W. 56th St. New York 























H. KHAN MONIP’S 
PERSIAN ANTIQUE 
GALLERY 


640 Mapison Av., New York 
Important EXHIBITION of Early-Ex- 


cavated Persian Potteries and Painted 
Miniatures, to Dec. 22nd. 
Direct Importer. Home of Rare and 


Genuine Near East Antiques. 











Exhibition, Oct. 29 to Dec. 15 
PAINTINGS, STILL LIFE, LANDSCAPE by ALTA WEST SALISBURY 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 








Posters as Art 


A movement which began in England sev- 
eral years ago to make posters genuine 
works of art has been watched by the whole 
world. Recently a display entitled “Twenty 
Years of Underground Posters” was held at 
the New Burlington Galleries. “Never was 
an exhibition better justified,” said the Lon- 
don Times. “Most of the individual designs 
are, of course, familiar, but the cumulative 
effect of the show exceeds all expectations, 
and the steady improvement upon the earlier 
examples—for the posters are arranged by 
years—is remarkable indeed. Good as are 
individual posters on the Continent, particu- 
larly in Germany, it can be said with confi- 
dence that no other country could have got 
together such a consistently good collec- 
tion. No catalogue is provided, but most of 
the works are signed.” : 

Then the Times took issue with certain 
advertising agencies concerning the credit 
due to artists for posters. “The rank of a 
poster as a form of art is open to debate, 
but it is a genuine form, and it is so by 
virtue of the artist only. Ideas and sugges- 
tions behind the work are understood, but to 
transfer the artistic credit to those who pro- 
vide them is rather less true than saying 
that the artistic credit for Tintoretto’s ‘Cru- 
cifixion’ belongs to the Catholic Church.” 

Many well known names appeared, in- 
cluding Maxwell Armfield, E. McKnight 
Kauffer, Charles Paine, Gregory Brown, 
Ethelbert White, McDonald Gill and Austin 
Cooper. 





An Architect’s Drawings 
Draver Wilson exhibited water colors and 
drawings at the Mabel Ulrich Galleries, 
Minneapolis, and the Journal said they were 
not technical, as might have been expected 
of one trained in architecture, “but warm, 
colorful and active.” The pictures were 
made on a wandering tour through France, 
Italy, Sicily and North Africa. He had 
won medals at the Beaux Arts school in 
New York and taken other honors at Yale 
and elsewhere. He exhibited his work on 

the liner France on his return trip. 








MABEL ULRICH’S 


BOOK AND PRINT GALLERIES 
Books—rare and usual. 





Etchings and other prints. Importations. 
MINNEAPOLIS - - - - - - 1200 NICOLLET 
ST. PAUL - - - - - - 4th and CEDAR 
ROCHESTER - - - 21 1st Ave. 8.W. 
DULUTH - - - - - 9 SUPERIOR ST. 














GORDON DUNTHORNE 
1726 Connecticut Avenue 
WASHINGTUN D.C 
ETCHINGS 
AND 
Early English Furniture 




















ROBERTSON-DESCHAMPS 
GALLERY 
Etchings 
Sporting and Marine Prints 
415 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 











National Museum Shows Strauss’ Etchings 





“Val d’Arno.” 


Etching by Carl Strauss. 


Personality is regarded by Carl Strauss 
as the most important element in any art- 
ist’s work, especially his own. He has been 
accorded the second special exhibition of the 
season in the division of graphic arts of 
the United States National Museum, in a 
month’s exhibition ending Nov. 25. 

Strauss was born in Boston, studied there 
in the art school of the museum, and took a 





course in etching under S. R. Koehler. A 
few irregular lessons followed at the Acad- 
emie Julien in Paris, and then he copied in 
foreign galleries for a while. He has been 
represented by prints in the Munich Inter- 
national, and later showed at the Venice 
International, and at the International Black- 
and-White show in Florence, where he was 
awarded a prize. There the King of Italy 
purchased his “Val d’Arno Grande” for his 
private collection. Museums in Rome and 
Milan also bought his work, and six public 
galleries in Germany afterward acquired 
prints by him. 

Strauss, who prefers to live in Switzer- 
land, says that all of his plates are in the 
pure medium—that is, they are bitten with 
acid and never retouched with drypoint. 





Engravings After Stuart 

The centenary of Stuart’s death is being 
observed by the New York Public Library 
in the form of an exhibition of black-and- 
white engravings by noted artists of por- 
traits by the master. The prints are mainly 
those collected by the late Samuel P. Avery, 
to which are added some from other port- 
folios in the library’s print room. The 
larger prints include work by British mez- 
zotintists: Ward, Smith, Hodges, Keating 
Jones, Say, Turner. The smaller ones are 
mainly the work of American engravers of 
the first half of the nineteenth century, 
a time of the influence of bank note en- 
graving. And there are quite recent names, 
such as that of S. Arlent Edwards. 

“All of which accentuates the added in- 
terest of the engravings per se, an interest 
of technique, of changing styles, of indi- 
vidual approach by the engraver,” reads a 
statement by Frank Weitenkampf, curator 
of prints. 





Acquire Prints by American 
The Contemporary Society of English 
Artists purchased an etching by Philip Har- 
ris Giddens, to present to the British Mu- 
seum. Another etching by the American, 
“The Tribune Tower,” was bought by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 














ETCHINGS 2 


Opposite the Sherman Statue 








KENNEDY{& COMPANY 


COLOR PRINTS 
Formerly of 693 FIFTH AVENUE 


Announce their Removal 
to their New Galleries 


785 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Between 59th and 60th Sts, 


One door north of the Sherry Netherlands Hotel 


ENGRAVINGS 
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Durer’s Prints 


Prints lovers particularly, and the whole 
art world in general will be interested in 
two portfolios of Diirer’s works which have 
been issued in this the fourth centennial 
year of the artist, which has been celebrated 
by many nations. Campbell Dodgson writes 
the preface to each publication. The first 
to be issued was “Diirer’s Drawings in 
Color, Line, and Wash,” a selection of fifty- 
six facsimiles (Batsford, London, 16 guin- 
eas). The more recent is a book containing 
all the woodcuts of the Teutonic colossus, 
a portiolio for schools and collectors, pub- 
lished by W. and G. Foyle at £7, 10s. Mr. 
Dodgson’s introduction to this is called by 
the London Sunday Observer an important 
additional to the German original. 


The same newspaper, in its review of the 
first vo:ume, says that there are nearly 
sixty of the drawings, all except three taken 
from the incomparable collection of the Al- 
bertina in Vienna. Of the reproductions 
of Austrian workmanship, the reviewer's 
opinion is that “in fidelity of tinting they 
come nearer to perfect facsimile than any- 
thing ever seen before. It is hard to imag- 
ine how the advance of technique in this 
respect can go further.” The portfolio is 
in blue, with Diirer’s famous monogram on 
the front, and the critic doubts whether a 
more magnificent memorial of the kind has 
ever been dedicated to the name of any 
artist. He continues: 


“It shows one enchanting aspect of his 
work. Various like Leonardo in execution 
and experiment—though far under the psy- 
chic sphere of that questing and dreaming 
intellect—Diirer discloses the beauty of com- 
mon things and sharpens the human poig- 
nancy of nearer visions. What every visitor 
to Florence knows about him as a painter, 
if they know not much more, is that, as in 
the ‘Magi,’ he can glow and fabilize with 
an overcoming charm of romance and re- 
ligion. But he is far greater as draughts- 
man and engraver, with the imagination and 
soul of the north stimulated but not changed 
by the light of the south. Quickened and 
equipped by the Renaissance, his tempera- 
ment is Gothic to the end.” 

Although the review of neither portfolio 
is signed, the style indicates that it is the 
same critic who, in the second article, dis- 
cusses Diirer as a primitive genius who was 
creating a world of his own “when Colum- 
bus has not yet sailed for America, when 
the Renaissance hardly shows its beginnings 
in the North, when the Gothic world, as 
we may call it, has not yet broken from its 
medieval moorings. Dr. Willi Kurth, 
by the labor of years, has brought this col- 
lection almost to absolute completeness. .. . 

“We must remember the quality of Diirer. 
Acute realist as he is, with his eye on any 
object, he is yet a religious and romantic 
dreamer so intense that his vision is as 
definite as his observation. As a graphic 
historian, he comes before the literary his- 
torians. He is primary and indispensable 
to any inquiry into life’s appearances and 
the soul’s workings on this side of the Alps 
in his marvellous epoch—from the last part 
of the fifteenth century to the second quarter 
of the sixteenth. In woodcuts he comments 
as easily as a great contemporary like 
Erasmus expresses himself with the pen in 
letters. We see the little walled towns with 
spires and towers, the castles and the farm- 
Steads, the jousts and battles and sieges, 
the Emperor and the burghers. Behold the 





Great Rembrandt Etching for Cleveland 





With the acquisition of “The Descent 
from the Cross by Torchlight” by Rem- 
brandt, the Cleveland Museum has obtained 
one of the five most noble of the master’s 
scriptural works, according to Hind’s book 
on his etchings. The print was presented 
to the museum by Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 

In an article in the Bulletin of the mu- 
seum Henry Sayles Francis, curator of 
prints, says that “the present plate belongs 
in the third period of classification of his 
etchings, that period following 1650 when 


Sak = att = 


“Descent from the Cross by Torchlight.” Etching by Rembrandt. 


his mature second style (1640-1650, ap- 
proximately), with marked emphasis on 
linear handling and simplicity, was enriched 
by the greater use of drypoint and by a 
reversion to ink tone on the plate for chiar- 
oscuro effects. His early work, with its 
care in drawing, its light effects gained 
through crosshatching and other technical 
niceties, seems thin in comparison with the 
rich effects obtained in the latest style, in 
which the freedom of his subject suffered 
none at all from any conscious technical 
striving.” 





sower going forth to sow; as we have it 
here a primal sense of earth and air is 
suggested in a space not much bigger than 
a postage stamp. Contrast with this the 
two astonishing performances towards the 
end of his life, where, with minute devices 
and multitudinous suggestion, he represents 
a city besieged and whole armies in march 
and action. 

“Very great as Diirer is in his record cf 
the outward scene, he is far greater as a 
spiritual dramatist interpreting the religious 
imagination of his age and his folk.” 








California Print Makers 

Each member of the Print 
Makers Society of California receives an- 
nually a print by one of the artist members. 
An etching entitled “Snug Harbor” by Ar- 
min Hansen is this year’s selection. The 
society’s circulars for the tenth international 
exhibition will soon be posted to foreign 
countries. The show will be held in the 
Los Angeles Museum, as always, and the 
time is the month of March. The last re- 
ceiving date in Feb. 7. 


associate 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 











Two Da Vinci Books 


| 


less of some fine shade of achievement. 
Sometimes he paints, sometimes he dissects. 


If Edward McCurdy’s book on Leonardo | He planned aeroplane, submarine, and tank; 


da Vinci is as interesting as Ronald Fraser’s | he had more than an inkling of evolution, of* 


review of it in the London Sunday Observer, 
it is well worth the $3.25 which the publisher, 
Cape, charges for it. “The Mind of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci” is highly praised by the 
reviewer, who at the same time discusses 
“Leonardo the Florentine” by Rachel An- 
nand Taylor (The Richards Press, London, 
3ls. 6d), the price of which, in American 
money, is more than $7.50. But the reviewer 
does not take the lady’s book seriously, and 
has much fun with its hyper-poetic style. 

He says that Mr. McCurdy, well known 
as the editor of the “Notebooks” of the 
artist, quotes Theophile Gautier: “Léonard 
de Vinci imprime 4 ses figures un tel cachet 
de supériorité, qu’on se sent troublé en leur 
presence.” He continues: 

“The great themselves kindle inquietude, 
and we protect ourselves against it, natur- 
ally, for if Himalayan terrors have been over- 
come, and those cold spires ascended, what 
becomes of our small fortitude and undis- 
tinguished attainment? Measures are taken 
accordingly. It is found that greatness can 
sometimes be dissipated away: the thinking 
of officials is discerned in the pronounce- 
ments of statesmen, great wealth found 
owing to the industry of paid brains. If 
middle greatness can be thus explained, it 
may be possible to carry destruction higher 
and ask whether Trafalgar was not won by 
a syndicate of paymasters, and the Last 
Supper painted by conference among monks.” 

But Leonardo’s greatness is such that “we 
need not hope for comparison and need not 
fear it, for Lilliputians are not measured in 
contrast with a Gulliver.” With a method 
of indication by a multiplicity of facts the 
author presents a man “not now if ever pri- 
marily the artist striving to create, but 
rather the thinker and student anxious above 
all to know.” . This quotation is from the 
book. Mr. Fraser comments: 

“Leonardo could absent himself from the 
felicity of a painter’s dreams to contrive 
water-wings, and he has made a portrait 
strange with the study of an ermine. He 
spent sixteen years in the preparation of a 
statue, and would abandon a picture at the 
beginning because he saw that it was hope- 





Einsteinian' physics and other concepts now 
entering the minds of mathematicians; 
doubtless of stranger things still to come.” 

The author does not go into the question 
as to what was gained by the effort of the 
great genius to found art on another knowl- 
edge, or whether art is not justified by its 
own knowledge, but he says that a certain 
picture “heralds the time when the scientist 
had mastered the artist.” The reviewer adds 
that McCurdy’s “geographical method gives 
the bulk of the figure, and as we are guided 
over the huge surface the rock moves, there 
is a swelling as if the mountain drew breath, 
suddenly we are looking into the fearful 
machinery of an eye, a voice is heard, and 
Gtilliver stands up into the skies of our 
world, the man who was hindered from 
omniscience by want of time.” 

The reviewer quotes several passages from 
Mrs. Taylor’s book. Here is one: “When 
he came to Milan he was about thirty, when 
youth dazzles with almost a heartbreaking 
radiance before, with soft, bright reluctances, 
it sighs away its irrecoverable sweetness.” 

He says of the book as a whole that it 
paints Leonardo as “a glittering, rapt crea- 
ture in silk, who moves in a world of ‘charm- 
ing persons’ where God, as artist, is suave. 
Mrs. Annand Taylor luxuriates in the de- 
licious Italian names—Signorelli, Lippo 
Lippi, Botticelli, Filippino, Verrocchio, Mi- 
chelangelo, the tasty Polaiuolo. She will 
have nothing deadly in mountains; she 
hangs Everest with flowers and makes all 
tender. She takes simplicity and wrings its 
neck. It is a remarkable feat to have com- 
pleted five hundred and fifty pages of writing 
that is never less than ecstatic. The 
book must be the longest lyric in existence 
and should be useful as a dictionary.” 





Francois Fosca’s “Liotard” 
Francois Fosca’s “Liotard” (André Del- 
penche), in the opinion of Virgil Barker in 
The Arts, “combines a lively sketch of the 
many wanderings and contacts of a long life 
with a very level-headed placing of his 
subject in the scale of artistic importance.” 
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El Greco Again 


El Greco is discussed in two recent books, 
one published in Spain and the other in the 
United States. Emilio H. del Villar is the 
authior of “El Greco en Espaiia,” issued by 
the  Espasa-Calpe publishing house, and 
Elisha K. Kane, formerly of Harvard, pre- 
sents, through the University of North Car- 
olina press, “Gongorism and the Golden 
Age,” the first word of the title requiring 
a special explanation. 

In the New York Times is an article by 
Frances Douglas, Madrid correspondent, 
which says that “Del Villar gives an inti- 
mate study of the Cretan artist who ap- 
peared in Spain about 1567, attracted by the 
vogue for works by foreign artists prevalent 
at the moment. In this book Domenico The- 
otocopuli the man stands out prominently, 
with his strong self-appreciation as an art- 
ist, his refinement of spirit, his tireless in- 
dustry and his eternal lawsuits. . . . 

“Concerning the charge, frequently made, 
that he prostituted his art for ducats and 
that he painted well or ill according to the 
price paid, Del Villar holds that this would 
have been incompatible with the character 
of El Greco. Herein he coincides with 
Felix Urabayen, the distinguished author of 
‘Toledo: Piedad,’ who describes him as an 
idealist, at all times a poet, a poet whose 
symbolism has never been interpreted. As 
El Greco is so popular in the United States 
at this moment, American millionaires vying 
with one another in paying fabulous sums 
for his canvases, some enterprising Amer- 
ican publisher may wish to bring ‘out an 
English edition of this valuable and fasci- 
nating book.” 

Marguerite B. Williams reviews Mr. 
Kane’s book in the Chicago Daily News. 
She says that “Gongorism, according to Mr. 
Kane, is a malady that drives an art to all 
kind of extravaganzas and bizarreries when 
it has reached its fruition. The term, bor- 
rowed from a seventeenth century Spanish 
poet of the name of Gongora, who under 
the spell of a frivolous court carried ar- 
tifices and obscurities to extremes, is ap- 
plied to similar extravagant expressions in 
the other Spanish arts of his time and finds 
a parallel in the jazz, free verse, skyscrapers 
and cubism of today. 

“Though Mr. Kane has gone more ex- 
haustively into Gongora’s poetry (his is an 
academic thesis made to serve more general 
secular purposes) it could not be claimed 
that his conclusion in regard to the other 
arts has been made hastily. For instance 
he goes to some pains to investigate the 
eccentricities of El Greco’s paintings and, 
though it may be a blow to the moderns to 
hear it, has left their presiding genius a 
bit awry. On analysis a number of El 
Greco’s pictures are convicted of ‘pompous 
attitudes,’ ‘rhetorical poses,’ ‘bombastic ges- 
ticulations’ and a hollow emotionalism im 
general.” 
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and ART SHOP 
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In 


the Realm of Rare Books and Manuscripts 














——— 


$20,000 for a Poe 


A price believed to be in excess of $20,000 
has just been paid by an Indianapolis col- 
lector for “Tamerlane and Other Poems, by 
4 Bostonian,” to Charles E. Goodspeed, the 
Boston dealer in rare books. This is the 
highest price yet paid for an American first 
edition. The copy is perfect, and has the 
original wrappers. The “Bostonian” was 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

According to the Transcript, this is one 
of only six copies of the book known to 
exist, and one of the three which exist 
complete and in the same state as when 
published. It was printed in Boston by 
Calvin F. S. Thomas in 1827 and is so rare 
that there is no copy in the Library of Con- 
gress, at Harvard or in the Boston Public 
Library. The first recorded copy was owned 
by S. G. Drake, a Boston book-seller, who 
sold it to Henry Stevens in’ 1859. It was 
sold the next year to the British Museum, 
along with other Boston imprints, at one 
shilling each, but it lacked the wrappers 
and had been rebound. 

Henry E. Huntington acquired two of the 
other copies but later sold one to George 
D. Smith, and it afterward brought the 
record price of $11,500 at auction, in 1919. 
It went into the collection of Frank B. 
Bemis, of Boston. W. A. Clark purchased 
the fourth copy, discovered in 1914, and had 
privately printed a facsimile with a descrip- 
tion. Owen D. Young bought the fifth 
copy, from Mr. Goodspeed, who had paid 
$12,000 for it. 

The high price of “Tamerlane” has stim- 
ulated a world-wide search, but two copies 
only have been discovered in several years. 
Some collectors believe that Thomas never 
teceived pay for the printing, and that after 
a few copies were sold the edition was 
destroyed. 
































Characteristic features are Colonial furni- 

ture, architecture, silverware, paintings, 

ete., historically arranged and fully de- 

scribed. The Colonial House awaits these 
suggestions: 


13 Plates of 9 halftone illustra- 


tions, totaling 117. 

1 Period Chart. 

1 Manual, with 21 additional il- 
lustrations. 


All for $2.00 postpaid 











424 Madison Avenue New York 
Midwestern Branch: 
ea Palmer House Shops Chicago 





A World War Souvenir 


When the treaty of Versailles was con- 
cluded, some one in Paris conceived the idea 
of having five small French flags signed by 
the chief representatives of the four Allied 
nations. These flags were then sold at pub- 
lic auction, when they brought the equivalent 
of $1,800 each. This money went to re- 
lieve the distress of a few of the many 
thousand people who were suffering in 
France as a result of the war. The names 
of President Wilson, Lloyd George, Cle- 
menceau and Sonnino were written by the 
statesmen in a white flag in the center of 
the tricolor, and one of the “dollar-a-year 
men” from the United States gladly paid 
the price for one of the five souvenirs. 

For a reason that is a secret between the 
family of this gentleman and Adeline Rob- 
erts, a New York dealer in autographs, the 
family has now sold to her this treasured 
flag, and she feels that as the possessor of 
the only flag of the kind in this country 
she has a gem that is so well worth keeping 
that she has fallen a victim to the collecting 
fever with which even dealers are some- 
times afflicted, and she won't sell it. 





Six Shakespeare Folios 


Six folio editions of Shakespeare have 


just been bought at Sotheby’s, London, by~ 


Gabriel Wells of New York. For $27,000 
he obtained copies of the first four folios. 

The first is one of very few whose original 
owner is known, and is said to have been 
acquired by the Right Rev. John Hackett, 
Bishop of Lichfield, in 1630, and to have 
remained in the hands of his descendants 
until 1886. It is not in perfect condition. 
The copy of the second folio, 1632, and 
those of the third and fourth, 1663 and 1685, 
are better preserved. 





A Goldsmith Exhibition 


Yale University commemorated the 200th 
anniversary of Goldsmith’s birth with an 
exhibit of the first editions of his works. 
A check-list catalogue of the display was 
prepared, and an edition, limited to seventy- 
five numbered copies, was composed and 
printed on an eighteenth-century press. 





Wells Buys Carlyle Treasure 


The original draft of Carlyle’s “Past and 
Present,” with numerous corrections, to- 
gether with the printer’s copy, was among 
the treasures bought by Gabriel Wells of 
New York at Sotheby’s last summer. He 
paid £2,200 for it—and then presented it to 
the British Museum. 





Roosevelt “Nature Faking” Letters 

Alwin J. Scheuer is congratulating him- 
self on having acquired by auction at the 
Anderson Galleries for $1,000 the collection 
of twenty-nine letters from Theodore Roose- 
velt to John Burroughs on the subject of 
nature faking. 





John Bunyan in Fac Simile 
The latest addition to the English replicas 
is Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” repro- 
duced in fac simile from one of the four 
existing copies, with certain pages in the 
original form as found in the King’s library 
of the British Museum. 


A Johnson ‘Source’ 


An important direct source book of John- 
son’s Dictionary has recently come to light 
and has been acquired by the Brick Row 
Book Shop, New York. It is a copy of 
“Norris’ Collection of Miscellanies, consist- 
ing of poems, essays, discoveries and letters, 
occasionally written by John Norris, rector 
6f Bremerton near Sarum. The third edi- 
tion, published 1699.” 

* The calf-clad volume bears several hun- 
dred markings in Johnson’s hand, and clearly 
reveals his method in making his dictionary. 
It is now on exhibition, together with the 
largest collection of Johnsoniana in America. 
E. Byrne Hackett of the Brick Row says 
that the original proofsheets of the diction- 
ary with but.a meager sprinkling of the 
lexicographer’s handwriting brought over 
£2,000 in a London salesroom last spring, 
and are now owned by a Philadelphia col- 
lector. 

“Interest in Johnson centers on his work 
as the single-handed maker of a dictionary,” 
said Mr. Hackett. “His labor in the attic of 
Gough Square, aided by three North Britons 
of uncertain alcoholic habit, still remains 
unbeaten as a Herculean accomplishment of 
extraordinary vigor, ability and industry.” 

From the book by Norris Dr. Johnson 
took (and credited) 115 illustrations for his 
dictionary. The volume besides the copious 
markings bears three words written in ink 
which give to it a peculiarly personal qual- 
ity. Opposite a passage descriptive of the 
sufferings of Christ, he wrote “My brother,” 
referring to his brother Nathaniel, who had 
died at the age of 25 in 1737. He also wrote 
“father” at the head of the poem “Medita- 
tion,” showing that the thought of the here- 
after, of which this poem is filled, was linked 


in his spirit with his father, who had died 
in 1731. 











THE BRICK ROW 
BOOK SHOP, INC. 


Rare and Choice Books, 
New and Old 
Association Items, 
Autographs, etc. 


Catalogues on Request. 


42 East 50ru Sr. New York 

















Autographs of Great Artists 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 


and sells original 
celebrities. 


buys autograph letters of 
Send for price list. 
578 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Est. 1887 
Publisher, The Collector, $1.00 











THOMAS J. GANNON, INC. 
First Editions 
Rare Books 
665 FirrH AVENUE New York City } 
TELEPHONE, PLAZA 2350 
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A Review of the Field 


in Art Education 








Speaking Out 

Puritanism and provincial narrowness in 
the United States are largely blamed for the 
backwardness of art appreciation and the 
poverty of artistic creation in this country 
in an official manual on the course of study 
for junior high schools in Baltimore. Leon 
L. Winslow, director of art for the schools, 
evidently has concluded that nothing is to be 
gained by reticence on this subject, and, 
without rancor but in a simple, candid way, 
he sets forth his views. He is particularly 
outspoken on the puritanical standards and 
general ignorance that prevailed in the early 
history of the nation, and on the backward- 
ness now prevalent in large sections of the 
land. 

The evolutionary periods in American 
painting he says were the Colonial, influenced 
by the British portraitists; the indigenous, 
including the Hudson River and Rocky 
Mountain painters, and the cosmopolitan, 
influenced by European artists, especially 
those of France. The barrenness of British 
painting in colonial days is touched upon, 
and then: 

“If British painting was unimportant in 
England at the time when the American 
colonies were in process of making, it may 
be said that British sculpture did not exist 
at all. And thus it came about that our 
ancestors here in America were without 
sculptural tradition. In a large measure the 
people were of the humble working class, 
unacquainted with even the allied arts and, 
often, with the prejudice of ignorance. The 
Pilgrim Fathers were the older brothers of 
those men who destroyed the cathedral 
statuary, who burned paintings, and tabooed 
the drama. 

“The Puritan horror of the ‘flesh’ made 
the introduction of life classes very difficult. 
As late as 1870 a sculptor’s opportunity for 
study in Boston was limited to Dr. Ruin- 
ner’s lectures on anatomy; in 1876 a model 
posed one evening a week at the Lowell 
Institute.” 

Those who speak of the awakening of the 
art spirit in every American town and ham- 
let of the present day will be interested in 
what follows: 








THURN SCHOOL OF 
MODERN ART 


A private school giving individual per- 
sonal attention. 

Day and Sunday classes. Enter at any time. 

911 Carnegie Hall, New York City 








METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


58 W. 57th St. New York City 
MICHEL JACOBS 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 
Classes just starting Individual instruction 
Life—Portrait—Poster—Costume 
Design—Interior Decoration 


Send for Catalogue D 





“While paintings were to be seen in homes 
of wealth and in the growing art collections, 
works of sculpture were still extremely rare. 
A few casts from the antique brought over 
from Paris and exhibited in Philadelphia 
about 1845 are said to have caused a grave 
scandal. The condition, so far as concerned 
sculpture, was in most cities what it is today 
in the smaller towns of the West and the 
South, excepting for the important differ- 
ence that 75 years ago there were no photo- 
graphs and no popular illustrated magazines 
to familiarize the public with current works 
of art. Engravings were to be found in 
rare and expensive volumes and rude wood- 
cuts in cheaper works; but beyond this there 
was nothing to suggest sculpture in any 
form.” 

The Centennial Exposition of 1876, the 
advent of Saint-Gaudens and other Eu- 
ropean-trained artists, and increasing famil- 
iarity with real masterpieces of the past 
raised standards, but still “America must be 
educated to an appreciation of what is good 
in sculpture as well as in other branches of 
the arts. In spite of the oft-repeated assur- 
ance that we know what we like, we some- 
times do not even know what we are saying 
when we say it. It is true we recognize 
what we like, and that we like it well, for a 
time at least. On the other hand we do not 
have a ‘grand passion’ for sculpture, taking 
it to heart like the modern French. Our 
feelings are not outraged by bad work, nor 





by transgressions of venerated laws of style 
of balance, of movement and of other sacred 
traditions. Unless a work of sculpture 
makes special appeal by its significance, its 
emotion or its insistent beauty of face or 
form we are as indifferent to it as though it 
were not at all.” 





Nor Old Nor Modern 


Fundamental principles were stressed by 
Edmonson Hussey, principal of the School 
of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania My- 
seum, in his third annual report, which is 
contained in the fifty-second annual report 
of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art. 

“The school today,” he said, “is moving 
rapidly to a better understanding of design 


‘and of the important part good design, color 


and discriminating taste play in the field of 
industry. The principles underlying the sub- 
ject matter have been so handled that the 
school may not be known in method and 
theory either as the ‘old school way’ or as 
the ‘modern school way,’ but as a school 
grounded in fundamental principles, one 
whose expression takes, in idea, the form 
best suited to the individual, and with this 
carries its own fitness to the purpose of the 
idea. This thought has been very clearly 
exemplified in the annual exhibition of stu- 
dent work from both the Textile and Art 
Departments.” 











tion and Sculpture. 
Large, well lighted studios. 
modern conveniences. 


Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


The oldest art school in America 


Classes in Winter Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, Illustra- 
Resident Instructors. 


Separate dormitories for men and women with 
Reference required. 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Send for circular to D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 


School in the Country 
Open all year 


CHESTER SPRINGS 
CHESTER CoO., PA. 


(Thirty-five miles northwest of Philadelphia) 





INSTRUCTORS FOR THE FALL AND 
WINTER 


Danier GarBEeR 

JoserH T. Pearson, Jr. 
Grorce Harpinc 
ALBERT LAESSLE 


Students may register at any time. 


Bell Telephone: Chester Springs 10 








DESIGNERS ART 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Professional Courses and Practical 
Instruction in all Branches of Art 

DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Catalog on Request 


Miss Phyllis D. Frank, 376 Boylston St., Boston 
Telephone BACK Bay 3323 


MARTINET 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Director—MARJORIE- D. MARTINET 
OCT. Ist—MAY 15th 
Portrait, Life, Costume-Model, 
Illustration, Fashion Drawing, Composition 
10 E. FRANKLIN ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 


Landscape 











XAVIER J. BARILE 
PRIVATE ART SCHOOL 
SPECIAL STUDIO CLASSES 


Painting—Drawing. Portrait Saturday After- 
noon. fe-Composition Sunday Morning. 
Sketch Class Monday Evening. 


Private lessons, Landscape, Etching, by ap- 
or 
. FIFTEEN, 7 West 14th Street, New York City. 














4 teen information write: STUDIO 
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GUY WIGGINS 
STUDIO CLASSES 


FIGURE AND STILL LIFE 
PAINTING 


Oct. 15 Address—226 W. 59th, New York 











OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 

MAINTAINED BY THE COUNTY OF LOS 

ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF THE 108 

ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 
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nia Muy- January 7, 1929 
i i URSES leading to the Bachelor’s degree 
which is c in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Edu- 
il report cation. Climate sgt comfortable study 
hroughout the entire year. 
school of aoe Write for illustrated catalog 
F. H. MEYER, Director 
moving Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Cal. 
rf design 
gree Philadelphia School of Design 
“a : for Women 
ie sub- Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
that the Specialized Instruction by Experts. Industrial 
hod and and Decorative Design. Poster and Adver- 
an tising Art. Interior Decoration. Fashion Il- 
Ly’ or as lustration and Costume Design. Illustration. 
a school Normal Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 
Bread and Master Sts. Write for Catalog 
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the form 
= CHAPPELL SCHOOL OF ART 
‘a r we “Day, Evening and Saturday Classes.’’ 
| oo Drawing, Painting, Composition, Sculpture, 
n of stu- Design, Fashion Illustration, Interior Decora- 
and Art tion, Dress Design, Commercial Art, Junior 
Classes. Illustrated Catalog ‘‘W’’ on request. 
1300 Logan St. Denver, Colorado 
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rts Artistic Talents 
All the regular Art Courses. Also Interior 
Decoration, Weaving, Book Binding, 
Pottery, Metal Woes: For catalog, ad- 
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ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
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ARCHITECTURE—OPERA CLASS 
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ime. ECOLE d’ART 
SCULPTURE t PAINTING 
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Winter Courses from Sept. 15th 
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LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Courses in Painting and Sculp- 

ture, Commercial Art, Teacher 

Training, Interior, Costume and 
LET Industrial Design. 

Next term begins February 11. 
nd For illustrated catalog address 
‘ the Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
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The New View 


“The reason why art today is so much 
an art for art’s sake affair and a monopoly 
of the rich is because art schools are still 
laboring under a seventeenth century sys- 
tem fostered by the French monarchs. Such 
is the conclusion of Howard Morse of the 
Art Institute school after a year’s study 
of European and American art schools,” 
writes Margaret B. Williams in the Chicago 
Daily News. “His investigations, sponsored 
by the Carnegie Foundation, have led him 
to believe that the arts and crafts or in- 
dustrial art schools now so numerous and 
popular in Europe are imminently more 
suited to the new order of things and are 
the type of school which we should take 
as a model here. 


“It is as regards its practical bearing 
on life that the newer industrial art school 
seems to Mr. Morse so superior to the old- 
time French academy system. Contrasting 
the methods of the two, he points out that 
the atelier idea of the academy, where a 
student learns by the slow trial and error 
process and is taught the posed model its 
the end and all of art, is wasteful and has 
little connection with life; whereas the in- 
dustrial art school with its insistence on the 
actual handling of materials, and its more 
careful adjustment of instruction to the 
needs of the individual is more constructive 
and practical. 

“Tt was the French academy, he claims, 
that destroyed the traditions of sound crafts- 
manship which prevailed in the old medieval 
guilds which it supplanted. And as far as 
the artist himself is concerned, the academy 
has successfully upheld the idea that he is a 
person vastly different from other mortals 
and is therefore not responsible to the same 
degree. Mr. Morse feels, moreover, that 
this system has failed to contribute anything 
to the aesthetic satisfaction of the average 
layman... . 

“Such rough exposure of academic meth- 
ods is one of the ways ‘the public’ is even- 
tually going to get its art nearer home in 
the lines and colors of its kitchen utensils 
and its sun porch furniture. ... 

“So the pendulum which unfortunately 
swings to one extreme or another moves 
from the monopoly-of-the-rich-art-for-arts- 
sake art to the popular art for use. Though 
the change is a much needed one, alike for 
the academized fine arts as for the indus- 
trialized industrial art, it by no odds means 
that art for art’s sake will be entirely sup- 
planted by art for use. There is no real 
conflict between the two. The aesthetic 
fountain head has always been the art that 
exists for art’s sake and from this source 
the arts and crafts must always flow.” 





Koch’s “Map of Poictesme” 


Peter Koch, visiting instructor in drawing 
and painting for advanced students in the 
school of the Minneapolis Institute, has re- 
cently completed a “Map of Poictesme,” the 
mythical country in whcih some of the fan- 
tastic novels of James Branch Cabell have 
been located. A Chicago firm will publish 
the map. 





COLOR PRINTS 
LARGE AND SMALL 


Write for free sample and 
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SCHOOL OF THE DAYTON 
ART INSTITUTE 


NINTH YEAR 


Full-time four year courses in Painting, 
Sculpture, Design, Commercial Art, Copper 
and Silver-smithing, Jewelry Design and 
manufacture, etc. 


Special College Credit Courses in affilia- 
tion with Wittenberg College. _ 


Faculty of well trained young men who 
are practicing professionals. 
THEO. HANFORD POND, Director 
Circular of information on request to the 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE 





Monument Ave. at St. Clair St., Dayton, 0. 
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THE Maryvanp INSTITUTE 
School of Fine & Applied Arts 
1825-1928 Baltimore, Md. 

Fine Arts, Modeling, Teacher Training. 

General Design, Costume Design, Poster 

Design, Stagecraft, Interior Decoration, 

Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. 








THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Individual Instruction in all branches of Fine 
and Commercial Art. Teacher Training. Credits 


given. 
Catalog on Request. 
1624 H Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 








The Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive Winter and Summer Courses 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and {I- 
lustration are taught in shortest 
time compatible with thoroughness, 
Day and Evening Courses. Sunday 
Nude Drawing and Painting Class. 
Incorporated under Regents. Certifi- 
cates given on completion of course, 
Send for Catalog D. 


1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.), New York 








Tue Dattas Art INSTITUTE 
1215% Main Street Dallas, Texas 


Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration 
and Commercial Art. Interior Decoration 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 








STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, Costume and 
Millinery Design. You can learn it. Special 
summer courses. Catalog. Dormitorites. 

LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY, 45th YEAR 
Mr. & Mrs. Eugene T. Dickinson, Directers 
1518 West Rhode Island Ave. 








WORCESTER 
ART MUSEUM SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND S8T., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening 
Catalogue sent en request. 
H. Stuart Michie, Principal 








The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 


and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 














SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
New building. Studies and class-rooms for 
400 pupils. Courses in drawing and painting, 
modeling, design, and metal work. Traveling 
scholarships. 52nd year. Illustrated boeklet. 
Address: 234 Fenway Road, Boston, Mass. 
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: : reatio r n ; 
The Kansas City Art Institute creation of abstract art can be taught by COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. some method is a question that has been FE F 
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- ses ae national congress of art education at Prague, [ 
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AND CRAFTS. emotional was beyond attaining in lessons. = ee a 
Write for free illustrated catalog. The exhibition and some of the papers read ca Stine ae 2 mona 
Students May Enter at Any Time proved, it is contended, that this teaching GARDEN DEsION seg “i AL 
Night Classes not only can be done, but that it is possible I 
equally in elementary and high schools, as 
well as in academies. Session: 28 weeks, October-May PE 
Julius Mihalik, in the American Magazine Scu 
k, ; OLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM of Art, calls this the most important accom- mo 
AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART — of — a cnc tl 916 Santa Barbara Street ! 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 1e conservatives, aS Well as e moderns, 
Thorough work under trained specialists did constructive work. Both have proved SANTA BARBARA, CAL. u 
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Costume Design, Costume Illustration, stood. 
Furniture Design, Illustration, Interior one . r 
Decoration, Lettering, Metal Work and The consequences of this are far reach- n 
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CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION the predecessors of modern art will be dis- SCULPTURE—DRAWING N 
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VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Offering Stagecraft, Interior Decorating, 
Costume Design, Commercial Art, Painting, 
Illustration, Leaded Glass, Textiles 
Booklet Scholarships 
42-44 ST. BOTOLPH ST. BOSTON 


Instruction in 


FLOWER and STILL 
LIFE PAINTING 


Address 


VERA STEVENS 
138 WEST 58th STREET 


School of ART | 
Instruction—I!lus- 

on moog Fn Ml Painting, Por- 

oe trait, Still - A camagl Commercial and 


Classes. mncocnntt schol holarshi ee ae Seve It 
*s cho oy ps. Starts Sept. 
Write for Catalog B. Mass. Ave., Boston 











WILMINGTON ACADEMY OF ART 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture and 


CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Illustration. Write for ae, 4 r W: 
Hensyette L. Stad elnena, Gore © : ._ Hoskine NEW YORK Pi gn Street, New York 
. A. Renzetti ran choonover Ip 1 ourses in Artisti ° tS 
Stanley M. Arthurs N. C. Wyeth STUBS HOURS istic Professional Photog 


ummer Landscape Class: 9 to 12 


raphy, October to June. 
ROSS BRAUGHT, Instructor 


























California School of Fine Arts 

Chestaut and Jones Streets 

San Francisco 

Affiliated with the University of California. 
Summer Session June 18th to July 28th. 
Courses in the fine and applied arts. De- 
lightful surroundngs for Summer work. Splen- 
did new buildings. 

Write for special catalogue 











CORCORAN SCHOOL OF ART 


WASHINTON, D. 

Tuition Free—Annual By Fee $15.00 

Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy. 
Instructors: Richard S. Meryman, Principal; 
S. Burtis Baker, Vice-Principal; Mathilde M 
Leisenring, Eugen Weisz, Carl C. Mose, 
George M. Jenkins, M.D. 

For information and Prospectus address 

MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y¥. City. 3%th year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
and Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Ad- 
vanced Design. Special Course in Lettering 
and Illumination. Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 











Studio School of Art Photography 


Photography as a science and an art. 
Elementary, Advanced and Master Courses. 
8th Year. Personal training by  well- 
known professional who has hung in all 
the fine Salons of Europe and America, 
and at many one-man exhibitions. Write 
for new prospectus. 


RABINOVITCH, 25 W. 50th St., New York 




















A. SHAMPANIER 


NIGHT CLASSES IN 


MURAL DECORATION 


Address 108 W. 59th St. 
New York 











BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 

34 LIVINGSTONE STREET 
Near ee Sy. & Borough Hall Subway Stations 

Evenings, 7:30-9:45 

Special attention to beginners 
Life Class in Painting and Drawing. Satur- 
day Sketch Class. Sunday Life and Portrait 
Class, 2-5 P. M Begin any time. Write for 
information te 
Francis Mutuzr, Director 
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The Great Calendar of American Exhibitions 











[Herewith are included, whenever an- 
nounced, all competitive exhibitions, with 
closing dates for the submission of pictures.] 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Montevallo, Ala. 
ALABAMA COLLEGE— 
Dec.—Students’ work, Cross method (A. F. A.). 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
PHOENIX FINE ARTS ASSN.— 
From Dec. 8—George Elbert Burr. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
CASA DE MANANA— 
Nov. 17-30—Bavarian paintings and prints. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 
To Dec. 16—19th annual Cal. Art Club; Danish 
exhibit; Arthur Dow. 
March—Tenth annual rat, Makers Exhibition. 
Last receiving date, Feb. 
STATE EXPOSITION BLDG.— 
Dec. 1-31—Painters and Sculptors’ Club. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
Nov.-Jan. a aeemnerery Californians, 
BILTMORE SALON 
Nov.-Dec. —Painters o of the West. 
EBELL CLUB— 
Dec.—Exhibition of prints. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
Nov.—Marines by Ritschel, Waugh, Dougherty, 
Shrader, Paciecha and others. 
Dec.—Paintings of Carmel, Stan Paciecha. 


Oakland, Cal. 
OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
Nov.—Paintings by Andre Jawlensky; California 
Society of Etchers. 


Palo Alto, Cal. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
Nov.—Palo Alto Art Clubs exhibit landscapes by 
F. S. Brown, prints by Elizabeth Norton. 


Pasadena, Cal. 

PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
c.—Pasadena Society: Ralph Holmes, Jack 
Wilkinson Smith, Lucie L. Billings, Larsen 
Feitelsson, Nathalie Newking. 

GRACE NICHOLSON GALLERIES— 
c.—George Jensen silver; Sloan, Itter, Chi- 
nese and American etchings. 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
Nov. 12-30—Pencil drawings, Allan G. Cram. 
Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Paintings, De Witt and Doug- 
lass Parshall; posters. 
Nov. 15-Dec. 31—Art Guild’s no-jury show. 
Dec. . ee colors by Loren Barton, Margery 
Ryerson, Anne Goldthwaite. 
©. 1-15—Miniatures, Laura D. Mitchell. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Car. Ay eed hing THE LEGION OF HONOR— 
os Society of Artists, 
CALIFORNIA “SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS— 
ov.—3d annual show, San Francisco Society 
of. Women Artists. 
EAST WEST GALLERY— 
ov. 27-Dec. 11—Lucien Labaudt collection of 
gg ezanne paintings, Ecole de Paris. 
Dec. 12-Jan. 1—Prints. 
GALERIE BEAUX ARTS— 
ov. 20-Dec. s—Ina Perham. 
Dec. 16-31—Group show by members. 
S. & G. GUMP’S GALLERY— 
ov.—Paintings, Gustaf F. Liljestrom and 
Frances S. Brown. 
ec.—General show ety prints. 
VICKERY, ATKINS RREY— 
Nov. 7-24—Water a it ny Stanley Wood. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 
ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA— 
ov. 19-Dec. 1—Carl Sammons, pastels, 
Dec, 3-15—Sara Kolb Danner, paintings. 


Denver, Col. 
DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
W.—Danish exhibition. 
.—Museum’s 34th annual; prints by Watson, 


New Britain, Conn. 
NEW BRITAIN INSTITUTE— 
ov.—F rederick K. Detwiller. 


New Haven, Conn. 
FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
Cc. 2-23—10th annual show of little pictures, 
New Haven and Clay Club; entries, Nov. 19; 
receiving, Nov. 23. 


Hartford, Conn. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
Ov. 15-30—Water colors, Edward Hopper. 
Stamford, Conn. 
STAMFORD WOMAN’S CLUB— 
Nov.—Embroidery collection (A. F. A.). 





Wilmington, Del. 
WILMINGTON SOC. OF THE FINE so a 
Nov. 15-Dec. 1—Mural paintings (A. F. A.). 


Washington, D. C. 
CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART— 
Oct. 28-Dec. 9—Eleventh Biennial Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Oil Paintings. 
PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Oct.-Jan.—Tri-Unit exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture; art is symbolical, lower gallery; 
- is international, tery gallery; interna- 
onal group, little galle 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
Nov. 26-Dec. 30—Etchings, Margery Ryerson. 
GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLERIES— 
Nov. 19-Dec. 1—Society of Arts and Crafts. 
Dec, 3-15—Cadwallader Washburn, Livia Kadar. 


Coral Gables, Fla. 
BLUE DOME FELLOWSHIP— 
Nov. 15-29—Summer work of members. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Dec.—Harry L. Hoffman (A. F. A.). 


Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
Nov.—Paintings by Valentin Zubiaurre. 
Dec.—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumenschein. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
THE LITTLE GALLERY— 
Nov. 18-Dec. 8—Paintings, Anthony Angarola; 
etchings, Charles E. Heil. 
Dec. 9-28—Facsimile drawings, old masters, etch- 
ings, Charles B. Keeler, oils by Chase. 
Clinton, Ia. 
WARTBURG COLLEGE— 
Dec.—Reproductions old masters (A. F. A.). 


Davenport, Ia. 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— 
Nov. 15-Dec. 1—Facsimiles old master drawings. 


Dubuque, Ia. 

DUBUQUE ART ASSOCIATION— 
ov.—Paintings, Joseph Birren; water colors, 
Kwei Dunn, Chinese finger tip artist. 

Dec. 3-8—No-Jury show; entries close Nov. 26. 


Chicago, IIl. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 
o Dec. 1—Four centuries of etching and en- 
graving; prints and drawings from Deering 
collection; prints from Buckingham collection. 
Oct. 15-Dec. 1—Edward B. Butler memorial. 
Oct. 25—Dec. 1—Annual exhibition. 
| ACKERMAN & SON— 
v.—Drawings, Lovat ae. “Russell Flint. 
CHICAGO GALLERIFS ASS’ 
Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Sixth semi- cat members’ 


show. 
CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO.— 
Nov. 9-30—Paintings by 15 Americans; 
by Samuel Chamberlain. 


prints 





KROCK’S BOOKSTORE— 
Nov. 25-Dec. 1o—7th annual, Chicago No-Jury 
society; entry blanks, Nov. 19. 
PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB— 
Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Annual sketch and small pic- 
ture exhibit. 
WOMAN’S ATHLETIC CLUB— 
Dec. 9-23—3d annual, Ill. Academy of Fine 
Arts; entry cards Nov. 24; receiving, 26-28. 


Decatur, IIl. 
DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
Nov.—Memorial show of sculpture by Ida 
McClelland Stout; paintings, Hester C. Mer- 
win. 


Dec. 1-17—Soap sculpture. 


Springfield, Ill. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASS’N— 
Nov.—Paintings, Harriet Cantrall, Helen Knud- 
son; soap sculpture. 
Dec.—Paintings, Leona Loop; prints, Gustave 
Baumann. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Nov.—Drawings, Thornton Oakley (A. F. A.). 
H. LIEBER CO.— 
Nov. 19-Dec. 1—Brown County artists. 
Dec. 3-15—Paintings, Will Vawter. 
WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT CLUB— 
Nov.—Ada Walter Schulz Memorial. 
Dec.—Sculpture, C. Warner Williams. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— : 
Nov.—Loan exhibit, paintings and etchings. 
Dec.—Water colors, Brittan, Watson. 


Richmond, Ind. 
ART ASSOCIATION OF RICHMOND— 
Nov.—Richmond painters’ 32nd annual. 
Dec.—Prints (A. F. A.). 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
ov.—No-Jury show members Art Ass’n. 
Dec.—Paintings, Albert Gos; wood sculpture, 
ne Haag, auspices Art Association, New 


ARTS. ' "CRAFTS CLUB— 
Nov.—Josephine’ Crawford, Angelica Gregory. 
Nov. 24-Dec. 7—Group of students. 


Portland, Me. 
SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Nov.—Paintings by faculty of Grand Central 
School of Art. 


Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
Nov.—American modernist paintings; water col- 
ors by Raskin 
PURNELL ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Contemporary etchings, 
quent change of exhibits. 


with fre- 
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Amherst, Mass. 
AMHERST COLLEGE— 
Nov. 20-Dec. 3—Contemporary Am. paintings. 


Boston, Mass. 
ee, OF FINE ARTS— 
-Dec. 9—Gilbert Stuart centenary. 
oroccan and Algerian embroideries and 
yle jewelry; prints. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 
Nov. 15-Dec. 1—Small pictures. 
enn FOR BOYS & GIRLS— 
Dec. eer aniic Thomas Handforth. 
CapeOn GALLERIE 
Nov.—Carroll Bill, 
COPLEY GALLERY— 
Nov. 19-Dec. 


Nov. _— 


_ sporting prints. 
8—Laura Coombs Hills, Gerome 


Brush. 
DOLL & RICHARDS— 
Nov. 5-27—Sculpture, ee Allen. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK S HOP— 
ov. 19-Dec. 1—Etchings, George C. Wales. 
GRACE HORNE’S GALLERIES— 
Nov. 12-Dec. 8—Paintings, Jobn Whorf. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 
Nov. 12-24—Portraits, Harry Sutton, Jr. 
To Dec. 8—Paintings, Philip Hale. 
JUNIOR LEAGUE OF BOSTON— 
Dec.—Embroidery exhibit (A. F. A.). 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
Nov. 22-28—Etchings, Harry Smith. 
To Dec. 5—Gladys Ricker Kaler, painted ware. 
Nov. 16-Dec. 31:—General exhibition. 


Hingham Center, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 
Nov. 14-Dec. 7—John Taylor Arms and A. 
Hugh Fisher. 


Springfield, Mass. 
CITY LIBRARY— 
Nov. 10-25—Tenth annual exhibition of the 
Springfield Art League. 


Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
Nov. 2-30—Paintings, Winold Reiss; textiles. 


Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Dec. 3-9—Thumb Tack Club. 
Dec.—Contemporary French Prints. 
on GALLERIES— 
Dec. 1-15—Clivette, Wiegand. 
JOHN HANNA GALLERIES— 
oe 9-30—Rafael Sanchis Yago. 
Nov. 19-Dec. 8—C. Harry Allis. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
ec, 17-Jan. 5—Penn. Soc. Miniature Painters. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
Nov.—Paintings, Hugh H. Breckenridge, Alice 
Fish Kinzinger and E. R. Kinzinger. 
Dec.—Grand Rapids painters; Mexican decora- 
tive art; local commercial art. 


Muskegon, Mich. 

HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov.—Southern artists; Daumier; soap sculpture. 
Dec.—Paintings, Hugh Breckinridge; etchings, 

Benson B. Moore. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 

Dec. 27-Jan. 30—Ceramic art (A. F. A.) 

Nov.-Dec.—National hight school art; American 
costumes, 1850-75; bowls from Mimbres Valley, 
New Mexico. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Paintings and etchings by foreign 
and American artists. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 
Nov. 24-Jan. 1—Annual Salon. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
Nov. 15-Jan. 1—American and coelon paintings. 
MAX SAFRON ART GALLER 
Indefinite—American and Cane om paintings. 


Billings, Mont. 
BILLINGS POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE— 
Nov.—Paintings, William Silva, students’ 
work, R. I. School of Design, (A.F.A.). 
Omaha, Neb. 
ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
Nov.—Water colors, Boston artists; new acqui- 
sitions of Institute. 
Dec.—Nebraska Artists’ 7th annual. 
Hopewell, N. J. 
HOPEWELL MUSEUM— 
Dec.-Feb.—Costumes, 1786-1886. 


Montclair, N. J. 
MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 


Nov. 10-Dec. 23—Graphic and decorative arts. 





Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM— 
To Dec. 31—Czecho-Slovak Woman’s Club; new 
additions to museum collections from abroad. 
CANTEUR ART GALLERIES— 
Nov. 12-Dec. 1—Paintings, A. Molarsky. 


Ridgewood, N. J. 
ART STUDENTS GUILD— 
Dec. 3-8—Prints, Bertraud Zadig. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
Nov. 20-Jan. 1—Paintings ok the New Society; 
work by Bavarian painter: 
Dec.—13th annual, enechion 7 Society of Etchers. 
NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB— 


To Nov. 17—Water colors, Frank L. Allen. 
To Dec. 1—Illuminations, drawings, Joseph B. 
Fg 


3-15—Brooklyn Society of Artists, 
PRATT SINSTITUTE GALLERY— 
ov. 5-24—Modern tapestries with sketches. 
To Dec. 15—Fifty Prints of the Year. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
Yov.—Paintings, Eugene Zak; terra-cotta sculp- 
ture, Mika Mikoun. 
Nev. 17-Dec. 17—21st annual thumb-box show, 
Buffalo Sociery of Artists, 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Nov.—27 American oil paintings (A. F. A.). 
Dec.—Memorial exhibit, Alpo S. Tuura. 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM— 
Through Dec.—Works of Goya; Japanese No 
Robes, lent by Louis V. Ledoux. 
a r. 15-Dec, 1s—Color prints for the home 


ART ‘CEN TER— 

Nov. 19-30—Theodore Coe, 

Vally Wieselthier, 
sculpture. 

Dec. 3-15—Paintings, 
Glockner, Eleanor R. Craighill. 
Nov. 26-Dec 15—Interiors, Mrs. 

isosieenins King. 
ec.—Greeting cards, Art Alliance; book illus- 
tration, A. I. 

AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES— 

Jan. 3-20—Combined show Am. Water Color 
Society and N. Y. Water Color Club; send- 
ing day, Dec. 21. 

ANDERSON GALLERIES— 

Nov. 5-24—Tiffany Foundation; portraits and 
decorations, J. Mortimer Lichtenauer. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 8—Paintings, William Yarrow, 
Bessie Lasky, Reba Jackman. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
Nov. 15-30—Irene Swift Standish. 
ARTS COUNCIL— 
Nov.—European wall pa 
ANN AUDIGIER’S GALLERY— 

Oct. 29-Dec. 15—Oils and water colors by Alta 
West Salisbury. 

BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC.— 

Indefinite—Color prints by British and Amer- 
ican artists; paintings. 

DOW. sgny nd GALLERY— 

Nov. 19-Dec. 8—George C. Ault. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 

Nov. 19-Dec. 16—Water colors, Herman Trunk. 
DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES— 

Nov. 16-Dec. 1—Louis Kronberg. 

Dec. 4-18—Ellen Emmet Rand. 

G. R. D. STUDIO— 

Nov. 19-Dec. 1—N. 


Emma L. Brock; 
Fausta Vittoria Mengarini, 


Edward Baxten, Karl 


Frederic 


Y. Society of Women Art- 
ists. 
Dec. 3-15—Stephen Haweis. 
EHRICH GALLERIES— 
Nov. 15-Dec. 25—Paintings of the Madonna. 
MRS. EHRICH’S GALLERIES— 
Nov. 15-Dec. 25—Silk murals, Lydia Bush- 
Brown. 
FERARGIL GALLERIES— 
Nov. 12-24—Paintings, Phyllis Blundell; water 
colors, Helen Young; drawings, Leo Lentelli. 
Nov. 15-30—Water colors, Julius Delbos. 
Nov. 19-Dec. 2—Color etchings, Max Pollock. 
Nov. 25-Dec. 8—Paintings, Louis de Kerstrat. 
PASCAL M. GATTERDAM GALLERY— 
Nov.—Paintings by Paul Plaschke. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
Nov. 20-Dec. 8—Members’ prize exhibition. 
Dec. 11-26—Religious paintin Dean Cornwell. 
Dec. 15-Jan. 6—Sculpture, alvina Hoffman. 
HARLOW, McDONALD & CO.— 
To Dec. 4—Memorial exhibition of paintings 
and prints by Warren Davis. 
THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
Paintings by old masters; ancient sculpture; 
Greek, Roman, Syrian, Egyptian glass and 
antiquities. 
HOLT GALLERY— 


Nov. 6-30—Hamilton memorial. 


i KEPPEL & CO.— 
To Nov. 24—Early engravings, woodeute, 
KLEEMANN. THORMAN GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Etchings by modern eae. 
ge GALLERIES — 
Nov. 3-30—Loan exhibit German primitives, 
KNOEDLER gy ar yr p 
ov. 12-Dec. 8—A century of French 
KRAUSHAAR GALLERIE ES a 
9-De 272 ag s Walter Pach. 
LITTLE °GALLER ye 
ov. _ -Dec, 1—Handwrought jewelry. 
Dec. 3-15—Modern craftsmen’s work. 
JOHN Levy GALLERIES— 
Indefinite—Ancient and modern paintings. 
MACBETH GALLERY— 
Nov. 13-26—Water colors, Frederick Lowell, 
Nov. 27-Dec. 8—Portraits, Ernest Ipsen. 
MILCH GALLERIES— 
Nov. 19-Dec. 1—Water colors, Frank W. Ben- 
son, William De Leftwich Dodge. 
Nov. 27-Dec. 10—Portraits, Ernest Ipsen. 
Mon TROSS GALLERY— 
Nov. 26-Dec. Saree. it Cheney. 
— pee gs i 
To —E. Holzbauer. 
NATIONAL’ “ACADEMY OF DESIGN— 
Nov. 27-Dec. 16—Winter exhibition. 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB— 
Nov.—z23d annual of “Books of the Year.” 
NATIONAL ASSN. OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
& SCULPTORS— 
Nov. 5-24—Small pictures. 
ov. 26-Dec. 15—General exhibitien. 
NEW ART CIRCLE— 
Nov. 21-Dec. 8—Etchings and lithographs by 
Rodolphe Bresdin. 
NEWHOTSE GALLERIES— 
i - ine sketches, Albert Gos. 
ec. 25—Paintings, H. Devitt Welsh. 
OPPORTUNITY GALLERY (Art Center)— 
Nov. 15- 12—Second show, selected by 
Bernard Karfiol. 
iy a> BRUSH— 
1-30—Paintings by club members. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
Nov.-March — Black-and-white engravings by 
noted artists of Stuart portraits, gallery 316; 
too American pte gallery 321. 
a al GALLER 
ov. pn EN icolas Karageorgevitch. 
REINHARDY GALLERIES— 
To Dec. 8—Eight French modernists. 
ROBERTSON-DESCHAMPS GALLERY— 
To Dec. 1—Bronge animal studies, Simon Mo- 
selsio; drawings, etchings, Paul Brown. 
me oy CLUB— 
Dec. 14—Annual water color show. 
SCHWARTE GALLERIES— 
To Nov. 26—Etchings by Philip ened. 
JACQUES SELIGMANN & CoO., 
Permanent exhibition of ancient a tap 
Pr ee and aenaere. 
E. & A, SILBERMAN— 
Until Jan. Bead masters and antiques. 
MARIE STERNER GALLERIES— 
Nov. 15-Dec. 1—Water colors, drawings, sculp- 
ture, prints by Americans. 
VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES— 
Through Nov.—Rubens, Van Dyck. 
VERNAY GALLERIES— _ 
Oct. 15 through autumn—Wetherfield collection 
17th and 18th century English clocks. 
WESTON GALLERIES— 
Exhibitions of contemporary art; old masters. 
WEYHE GALLERIES— 
Nov. 12-24—Alice D. Lau 
WHITNEY STUDIO GALLERIES — 
To Nov. 24—Lithographs, Glenn O. Coleman; 
paintings, Ernest Fiene. 
af ng -wetghis ~ & CO.— 
Dec. 1—Paintings by Pierre. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
To Nov. 24—Marines, Gordon Grant. 
Indefinite—Selected group of important paint- 


ings. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 

ov.—Canadian exhibition; Spanish paintings; 

Durer prints; Alpo Tuuro drawings; Christ 

mas card designs. : 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE— 
Nov. 15-30—Woodblock prints in color, Ernest 
Watson; soap sculpture. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 
YONKERS ART ASSN.— 
Nov. 18-Dec. 16—Fall exhibition. 


New Bern, N. C. 
ART STUDY CLUB— 
Nov. 18-Dec. 16—Landscape Club of Washing- 


ton. 
Akron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Nov.—Ohio-born women artists. 
Dec. 1-25—George Pearse Ennis. 
Dec.—Print Makers’ exhibitions. 














PATRONIZED BY THE LEADING PARIS SOCIETY 


THE GALLERIES JEAN CHARPENTIER 


Presenting the most significant examples of the art of today 
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Facing the Presidential Palace of the Elysee 
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Cincinnati, O. 
INNATI MUSEUM— 
Boonie Print Makers’ 
TRAXEL ART CO.— 
Nov. 17-Dec. 1—Paintings, Edward C. Volkert. 
Dec. 3-15—Paintings, J. H. Sharp. 


Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
Nov.—‘Representative Art Through the Ages;” 
Wade textiles; small soap sculpture; etchings, 
Louis Cc. Rosenberg; American Indian paint- 
ings, pottery, etc. 
KORNER & WOOD: GALLERY— 
Nov. 25-Dec. 8—Etchings, Livia Kadar. 


Columbus, O. 
GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov.—4th annual Ohio Water Color Society. 
Dec.—Columbus Art League. 
Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 

Nov.—Paintings, Harry L. Hoffman, and stu- 
dents’ work from A. K. Cross School (A. 
F. A.); Mexican pottery, N. Y. Art Center. 

Nov. 8-Dec. 5—Franz Barwig. 

Nov. 25-Dec. 16—Miller’s ivory reproductions. 


Oxford, O. 

SESTERN. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN— 
Nov.—Prints for schools (A. F. A.). 

MIAMI “gh TY— 

Dec.—R. I. School of Design. 
Toledo, O. 

TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Nov.—Oriental Art; Old and Modern Prints. 
Dec.-Jan.—Antique American art; 2nd annual, 

Ohio Print Makers. 

MOHR GALLERIES— 

Nov. 1-25—Paintings, Alexis Jean Fournier. 


Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
Nov.—Paintings of clipper ships. 
Dec.—Ohio-born women artists. 
Stillwater, Okla. 
A AND M COLLEGE— 
From Nov. 17—Oklahoma Artists’ Annual. 
Portland, Ore. 
PORTLAND ART ASSN.— 
Nov. 20-Dec. 15—Etchings, Louis Rosenberg. 
Dec. 20-Jan. 15—-Water colors by Kiowa Indians. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
a er OF PHILADELPHIA— 
Nov. 15-Dec. 5—Modern French paintings. 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 
Nov.—East Indian water colors (A. F. A.); 
Vincent Canade; contemporary American 
sculpture. 
From Nov. 


exhibition. 


15—Luis Hidalgo’s caricatures. 


PA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 

Nov. 4-Dec. 9—26th Annual Exhibition Philadel- 
hia Water Color Society and 27th Annual 
xhibition Pennsylvania Society of Miniature 
Painters. 

Jan. 27-March 17—124th annual exhibition of 
oils and sculpture; entry cards until Dec. 27; 
work received until Jan. 7. 

PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM— 
ov. 12-Dec. 9—International show, ceramic art. 
PLASTIC CLUB— 
Nov. 14-Dec. 6—Small paintings. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 

Oct.-Nov.—Ten paintings by George 

early American and English portraits. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
ct. 18-Dec. 9—27th International. 
MANCHESTER EDL. CENTER— 
Nov.—Prints circulated by A. F. A. 


Reading, Pa. 
READING MUSEUM— 
Dec. 10-Jan. 1o—Paintings (A. F. A.). 


Providence, R. I. 
PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 
Nov. 20-Dec. 2—Arthur E. Sims. 
—-* ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
ov. 8-Dec. 2—Annual exhibition of recent 
American paintings. 
NATHANIEL M. VOSE GALLERIES— 
Nov.—English, French, Dutch artists; portrait 
drawings, Charles Menges. 


Charleston, S. C. 
CHARLESTON MUSEUM— 
Nov. 18-25—Bird pictures by Alice R. H. Smith, 
poe M. Sutton, Edward Von S. Dingle and 
others 


Inness; 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Nov.—National Academy paintings and Japa- 
nese prints (A. F. A.). 


Nashville, Tenn. 
NASHVILLE MUSEUM OF ART— 
Nov. 16-30—Southern States Art League. 


Dallas, Tex. 
HIGHLAND PARK GALLERY— 

From Nov. 4—Paintings, Eliot Clark, Spencer 
Nichols, Murray Bewley, Karl ‘Anderson; 
Grace Spalding John. 

Nov. 25—Paintings, Frank Klepper. 

Dec. 1—Michel Jacobs. 

Dec. 15—Mabel Whitney. 


Denton, Tex. 
COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS— 
Nev. 15-30—Prints for schools (A. F. A.). 
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Mfrs. and Importers of Artists’ Materials 
129-131 West 31st St., New York 














Hurley 
Pastel Crayons 


are the shorthand medium for sketching 
from nature. They are PERMANENT, 
CRISP, BRILLIANT and VELVETY. 
They look and act like pastels, but 


They Do Not Rub Off 


Being acidproof and waterproof, ETCHERS 
use them for STOPPING OUT. 

Beautiful effects can be gotten with them 
on SILK and other FABRICS. 

A NEW USE FOR THESE CRAYONS. 
With the aid of a fairly hot iron, these 
colors can be transferred from woodblocks 
and sketches on paper, to cloth, for making 


lampshades, etc., etc., and can be dry- 
cleaned. 
20 colors, $1.25; 40 colors, $2.50, postpaid 


and insured. 
Write for Color Card A. 


THE ST. JAMES PRESS 


2112 St. James Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. 
[Mention the Art Digest] 

















M@ MARTINI TEMPERA COLORS mm 
are a medium for landscape, still life 
or portraiture not only in decorative 
ca vein but also realistic treatment. Their Pa 
graphic quality make them ideal for 
the underpainting of oil colors. 
The Martini Artists Coror Las. 
9-99 HARRIS AVE., L. I. CITY, NEW YORK 





Lucien Lefebvre-Foinet’s 


Superfine hand ground artists 
oil colors 
ALL PERMANENT RANGE 
(Made in France) 
The color Sargent, Whistler, Carolus Du- 
ran, P. urens, Frieseke, Glackens, 
Low and many other famous artists have 
used and recommended. 
(Price list on request) 
Pure Belgian portrait linen canvas 42” 
wide 11 yd. roll ¢17.50 per roll; 84” wide 
11 yd. roll $35.00 per roll; free elivery. 


ART IMPORTING CO. 


53838 PUBLIC LEDGER BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

Nov.—Albert Barker, lithographs; Frederic 
Browne, oils; John David Brcin, sculpture. 
Dec.—Both groups, Southern States Art League. 
Ramon and Valentin Zubiaurre, oils, from Du- 

densing Galleries. 
Dec. 20-Jan. 5—Oriental stage and costume de- 
signs, 
San Antonio, Tex. 
WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Nov. 15-Dec. 1—Water colors, Isabel Whitney. 
Dec.—Block prints, H. C. Schlichting, Leo 
Dorn; sculpture, David Brcin. 
Dec. 20-Jan. 23—Monotypes, Gustave Berbeck. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
MERRILL HORNE GALLERIES— 
Nov.—Utah etchers. 

Dec.—Utah Women Painters annual. 
NEWHOUSE HOTEL GALLERIES— 
Nov.—Water colors by 20 artists. 

Dec.—Oils, 20 artists. 


Lynchburg, Va. 


LYNCHBURG WOMAN’S CLUB— 
Nov. 9-22—Landscape Club of Washington. 
Richmond, Va. 
WOMAN’S CLUB— 
Nov. 15-30—Paintings, Ashton Wilson. 
Dec. 1-15—Alice Huger Smith. 
Seattle, Wash. 


HFNRY GALLERY (U. of Wash.)— 


To Nov. 30—Sculpture, Allan Clark; prints, 
Walter J. Phillips, Allen W. Seaby, et al; 
American etchings; panels, Don Blanding. 


Madison, Wis. 
MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 
Dec.—Small paintings. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
Nov.—Durer exhibit; Russian ikons; Nalugian 
collection oriental rugs; lithographs, William 
S. Schwartz. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Nov.-Dec.—Sicilian paintings, Gaetano Busalac- 


chi. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM— 
Nov. 1-25—George Pearse Ennis. 
Dec.—Doll exhibit. 











COLOR WORK 
s LIGHT 


Approved 
and used 
by many 

prominent 
Artists. 


Other lamps shown 
in Free Booklet 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 


231 West 17th St., New York 


























WINSOR & NEWTON’S 
Cut Stencils & Stencil Books 
Home and Christmas Art Work 
For decorating Pottery, Lamps, Mats, Book 


Covers, Fabrics, Furniture, etc.—Flowers, 
Birds, Fruit, Borders, Conventional De- 
sgins, etc. 


Oil and Water Colours 


and every essential for Artist, Student, 
School and Home Art Decorator. Sent 
direct if your dealer cannot supply. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 
31 East 17th St., New York 


Clip this adv. and enclose 25¢c for sample 
stencil set—ask for Catalog 7 
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Mr. Hill Shows His Group of Reiss Indians 


“Both Striking Woman” (Blackfoot In- 


dian), by Winold Reiss. 


Because he has an intense love of color, 
Winold ‘Reiss has painted the American In- 
dian of the present time in a way that 
seems peculiarly appropriate in these days of 
the American renaissance. His vivid por- 
trayals of the last of the original Americans 
so appealed to Louis W. Hill, St. Paul col- 
lector, that he acquired the entire group 


painted in Glacier National Park, Montana, 
and Waterton Lakes, Alberta, in the summer 
of 1927. These are being shown at the 
Worcester Museum through Nov. 25, and a 
tour of other museums will follow. 

The catalogue proclaims from its special 
qualities that it is the work of Mr. Reiss 
himself, whose first fame was won as a 
designer. It contains six colorful reproduc- 
tions. 

Fifty-one pictures are in Mr. Hill’s collec- 
tion, and the Indian names of the subjects 
as well as the English equivalents are given 
in the catalogue. The opinion of H. V. 
Kaltenborn, associate editor of the Brooklyn ° 
Eagle, whom the Indians have named “Mis- 
tuksina” (Mountain Chief), is quoted: 

“To preserve for the world a living sem- 
blance of a dying race calls for the best an 
artist can give. Winold Reiss seeks to do 
this for the vanishing American. In select- 
ing his subjects among the three branches 
of the Siksika or Blackfeet tribe he has 
chosen Indians renowned for form and fea- 
ture. Kindly and simple in character, stern 
and rugged in physical appearance, they pre- 
sent a rare challenge to an artist faithful to 
both the outer and the inner eye. se 

“This artist sees in these Indians, with 
whom he loves to live, something of the 
strength and glory of pioneer America. The 
steady glance, the lusty sinews, the warm 
handclasp, the indifference to petty limita- 
tions of time or space, or money express to 
him a happy contrast with the sophistication 
of our cities.” 





Wed His Committee 


A distinct step in the career of Roi Part- 
ridge, etcher, was when he married an exhi- 
bition committee, but he did not take this 
step until the exhibition committee had al- 
ready done all it reasonably could for him. 
All of this happened several years ago in 
Seattle, after he had sent some etchings from 
Paris to exhibit there at the Fine Arts 
Society, following a request from the “com- 
mittee,” who had heard of a successful show 
given for him by Bertha E. Jaques, secretary 
of the Chicago Society of Etchers. 

Rose V. S. Berry tells about it in an 
article in Art and Archeology. Partridge’s 
art studies were haphazard in the extreme 
Northwest, where he was born, until he took 
a winter’s training at the National Academy 
of Design, New York. Later he went to 
Paris and etched many views there, and got 
in touch with Mrs. Jaques. Then followed 
his shows in Chicago and Seattle, the latter 
creating a mild furore, aided to some extent 
by the fact that the artist was from that 
section. The exhibition committee, consist- 
ing of one young woman, sent him several 
thousand francs that had been realized from 
sales, and the accompanying letter added to 
his interest in the “committee.” Further 
letters caused him to resolve to meet her. 
Not long after the meeting the artist and 
the committee were in perfect accord—in 
fact “as one.” 

Mrs. Berry says no more of this partic- 
ular phase of his career, but records some of 
his other successes. He won the gold medal 
at the ninth annual international show of 
the Print Makers Society of California for 
a group of four etchings. Of his etchings 
of the West and elsewhere she says: 

“He retains his youth and enthusiasm, and 
he is an indefatigable producer. Conscien- 
tious, independent, and fearless, he accepts 
and revels in modernism while avoiding its 





pitfalls... Without repetition, without monot- 
ony, with astonishing variety in his composi- 
tions, he presents a notable individuality, re- 
markable for its virility, freshness, beauty 
of design, and its strange expression of free- 
dom even to vastness which finally becomes 
an indescribable something which is the soul 
of the West.” 





A Changed Viewpoint 


The story of an artist’s change in view- 
point is told by Florence Wieben Lehre in 
the Oakland Tribune in her review of the 
modernist show organized by the Berkeley 
League of Fine Arts. The artist is Hamil- 
ton Wolf, painter and art educator, and son 
of one of America’s great pioneer etchers. 
The critic says: 

“The big ‘kick’ of the show is the self- 
portrait by Hamilton Wolf. It is not a 
masterpiece, nor is it of really extraordinary 
merit in any way save one: it marks the 
passing of that seemingly impassable wall 
that at some time bars the progress of every 
artist. ‘Self Portrait’ is something 
absolutely new for Wolf. It tells no story, 
it has no relation to dramatics nor to litera- 
ture, and one feels that this painter is using 
painting for the first time as an art com- 
plete—an art that needs to borrow no 
crutches from literature. It seems to indi- 
cate an open road that leads on without 
end; a road which the artist may follow to 
the limit of his strength. That Wolf is 
conscious of the open road ahead is evident, 
for he is abandoning all of his former 
methods, and has vowed that he will never 
again show work painted prior to ‘Self Por- 
trait. Too, Wolf is big enough to attribute 
his ‘awakening’ to the powerful influence of 
Vytlacil—the Czecho-Slovakian lecturer and 
teacher who changed many a staunch view- 
point during the summer months here.” 





In Redwood 


“Spirit of the Southwest,” by Andrew” 
Bjurman. 4 


Some artists achieve striking results 
superimposing pigment on pigment. 
Andrew Bjurman, California sculptor 1 
uses the native redwood as a medium, sup 
imposes sculpture on sculpture. He wW 
first prize, a gold medal, at the Pacif 
Southwest Exposition in Long Beach 
his “Spirit of the Southwest,” a carved bi 
of an Indian’s head, on the base of wh 
he depicted scenes of aboriginal and pione 
life. : 

One side of the base represents a gro 
of Indians around a camp fire smoking” 
peace pipe, the ascending smoke forming th 
braid and hair of the head above. On 
other side are Indians making pottef 
Other scenes portray “Calling on the Gre 
Spirit,’ “The Last Arrow” [aimed at™ 
train of covered wagons], a squaw weavily 
ox-cart wheels of yesterday, and the goldé 
gearwheels of today. 

The grain of the wood has been follo 
so marvelously as not only to express 
undulations of the hair but likewise & 
contour of the flesh on the face; and ff 
garments produce a rhythmic and balanee 
composition. 





Ringling Acquires a Sargent 

A study of a male model by Sargent, | 
small canvas, has recently been sold to Joh 
Ringling by the international art deale 
Arthur U. Newton. This makes a total ¢ 
thirteen paintings which Mr. Newton ha 
sold to Mr. Ringling in the last year and 
half. In the list are “St. Bruno” by Andr 
Sacchi, two works by Guercino, and “Pausi 
and Glyceia” by Rubens. 





Valentine Museum Enlarged | 
Three large residence buildings adjoini 
the Valentine Museum in Richmond, Vay 
have been acquired and added to the mie 
seum. The main building will be remoder@a) 
to represent an American home of 181%) 
while the additions will be used for palit 
ings, sculpture and other exhibits. a 











